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WHERE LABOR MONEY WENT IN 1958 CAMPAIGN 


Labor organizations put money into political cam- 
paigns in all but three states during the 1958 election, 
according to a Congressional Quarterly analysis of official 
reports filed with the Clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Political expenditures by the unions were traced to 
every state but Arkansas, New Hampshire and South 
Carolina. The great bulk of the money that was ear- 
marked for specific parties or candidates went to Demo- 
crats, 


Amounts Reported 


Labor unions, like corporations, are barred by law 
from making contributions or expenditures from their 
treasuries in connection with Federal elections. If they 
comply with the law, unions must seek voluntary con- 
tributions from their members to finance their particip- 
ation in partisan politics. 

The only national accounting of union political funds 
are the reports filed with the Clerk of the House. These 
reports are required from all committees that raise or 
spend money in more than one state in connection with 
Federal elections, State and local political committees 
are not required to report to Washington, but some do so 
voluntarily. 

In 1958, 32 labor organizations filed reports on their 
political spending with the Clerk of the House. They 
reported receiving $1,854,634.52 and spending $1,- 
828,777.62. Receipts and expenditures of the 32 labor 
groups are summarized on page 511. 

The $1.8 million reported political spending is 
certainly just a fraction of what organized labor really 
spent in the 1958 campaign. Very little of the political 
spending by state and local unions is included in this 
total. Some major unions -- the Teamsters and the United 
Mine Workers, for example -- did not report any political 
spending. Spokesmen for both unions told CQ all cam- 
paign expenditures are handled at the state or local level, 
where they do not have to be reported to the Clerk of 
the House. 

In general, then, these reports understate total labor 
political spending. Atthe sametime, they may exaggerate 
the spending of labor’s national political committees by 
including in the total spending figures what are really 
bookkeeping transactions. 

For example, a payment fromthe United Steelworkers 
of America Voluntary Political Action Fund to the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education (COPE) is counted 
as an expenditure by the Steelworkers. When the same 
money is contributed by COPE tocandidates, it is counted 
again as an expenditure. 

Similarly, the United Auto Workers maintained three 
separate political funds at different timesin1958. Elim- 
inating the bookkeeping transactions among the funds, 
CQ was able to compute the Auto Workers’ net political 
receipts at $199,131.24 and net expenditures at 
$243,789.76. 





1954-58 Comparison 


The table below compares the reported political spending 
by Democratic, Republican, labor and miscellaneous political 
committees in 1954 and 1958. 








1954 1958 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 
Republicans $ 5,509,649 53.4% $4,657,652 53.7% 
Democrats 2,224,211 21.6 1,702,605 19.6 
Labor 2,057,613 20.0 1,828,777 21.1 


520,694 5.0 
$10,312,167 100% 


486,430 5.6 
$8,675,464 100% 


Miscellaneous 

















Comparative Figures 


Indications are that labor’s political spending was 
more significant in the 1958 election than in the off-year 
election of 1954, 

In 1954, 41 labor committees reported spending 
$2,057,613.06. That is about $228,835 more than 32 labor 
committees reported spending in 1958. But the 1954 total 
included not only the reports of more local committees 
than filed in 1958 but also $340,000 of ‘‘educational 
account’’ spending by the CIO Political Action Committee. 
COPE, the successor organization to CIO-PAC, does not 
include the cost of its ‘‘political education’’ activities in 
its political spending reports. 

Labor’s share of the total reported spending by 
all Democratic, Republican, labor and miscellaneous 
committees rose from 20 percent in 1954 to 21 percent 
in 1958. 

In 1958, labor political committees reported more 
spending than the Democratic committees -- $1,828,777 to 
$1,702,605.27. In 1954, the Democratic committees re- 
ported outspending labor, $2,224,210.93 to$2,057,613.06. 
(See box this page) 

Comparative figures for major labor committees 
themselves indicate some growth in the scope of labor’s 
political spending. 

COPE reported spending $667,984.79 in 1956, the 
first year it was in existence, In 1958, the sum was 
boosted to $709,813.34, 

The Steelworkers’ spending rose from $185,004.27 in 
1954, the last off-year election, to $192,136.26 in 1958. 

Expenditures from the Machinists Non-Partisan 
Political League’s general fund were $43,445.02 in 1954 
and $79,726.63 in 1958. 

On the other hand, net spending by the United Auto 
Workers declined from $255,175.46 in 1954 to $243,789.76 
in 1958. 

Railway Labor’s Political League spent $82,940.23 
in 1954 and $78,801.10 in 1958. 
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Where the Money Went 


Of the $1,828,777.90 total spending reported by labor 
organizations, CQ was able to trace $1,499,454 to the 
states where it was spent. The remaining $329,323 was 
either spent at the national level orinsuch a manner that 
its ultimate destination was not clear, 

The table below shows where the $1,499,454 sent to 
individual states went: 


Amount Percent 
To state, local labor 
committees and others $ 631,650 42.1% 
To Democratic candidates 
and committees 818,174 54.6 
To Republican candidates 
and committees 13,850 0.9 
To Liberal candidates 
and committees (N.Y.) 35,530 2.4 
To Independents 250 -- 
TOTAL $1,499,454 100.0% 


Leading States 


As noted above, labor money went into campaigns 
in every state but Arkansas, New Hampshire and South 
Carolina. 

Pennsylvania was the top-ranking state in labor 
spending, with $157,310, The fact that eight state and local 
labor groups filed spending reports in Washington helped 
swell the Pennsylvania total. 

The ten top-ranking states in labor political spend- 
ing were: 


1, Pennsylvania $157,310 
2. New York 89,855 
3. California 71,200 
4. West Virginia 64,444 
5. Minnesota 52,120 
6. Wisconsin 51,961 
7. Texas 50,936 
8. Michigan 50,141 
9. New Jersey 49,408 
10. Connecticut 47,827 


Senate Candidates 


Labor contributions were earmarked for 34 Senate 
candidates, including two Republicans and one Indepen- 
dent. The Republicans were Goodwin J. Knight of Cali- 
fornia and Sen. William Langer of North Dakota. (For 
details on their contributions, see section below on Re- 
publicans) The Independent was Dr. Louise O. Wensel 
of Virginia. 

The only Democratic Senatorial candidates who were 
not identified as receiving labor money were E.L. (Bob) 
Bartlett, Alaska, who had only token opposition; Spessard 
L. Holland of Florida, whose primary election opponent, 
ex-Sen. Claude Pepper (D), received some labor money; 
John C, Stennis of Mississippi; B. Everett Jordan of 
North Carolina; Raymond G, Vendsel, who opposed Langer 
in North Dakota; and Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia. 

The largest contributions went to: 


1. William Proxmire (Wis.) $25,625 
2. Clair Engle (Calif.) 24,950 
3. Harrison A, Williams (N.J.) 20,900 
4, Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) $19,400 
5. Robert C. Byrd (W.Va.) 19,000 


6. Jennings Randolph (W.Va.) 19,000 
7. Ernest Gruening (Alaska) 16,750 
8. Philip A, Hart (Mich.) 16,600 
9. George M, Leader (Pa.) 16,000 
10. Gale McGee (Wyo.) 15,500 


It is notable that of the 10 top recipients of labor 
money, only George Leader failed to winelection, and all 
of the winners except Proxmire and Gruening captured 
what had been Republican seats. 

Also of interest is the fact that unions reported ear- 
marking only $3,500 for Ernest W. McFarland (D), who 
opposed Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) inwhat was sup- 
posed to have been the contest unions wanted most to win, 


House Candidates 


Labor contributions were earmarked for 199 candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives, including six 
Republicans and two Liberals. (Fordetails on Republican 
recipients of labor money, see section below.) 

The largest amounts reported earmarked for indi- 
vidual candidates, all Democrats, were: 


1. Joseph H. Freehill (Va. 10th) $10,710 
2. Richard Bolling (Mo. 5th) 7,050 
3. Robert J. Mollohan (W.Va. 1st) 6,800 
4, Harley O. Staggers (W. Va. 2nd) 6,450 
5. Emilio Q. Daddario (Conn, 1st) 5,750 
6. Joseph E, Karth (Minn. 4th) 5,500 
7. George H. Christopher (Mo. 4th) 5,250 
8. J. Tim Brennan (Idaho 2nd) 4,850 
9. Ken Hechler (W.Va. 4th) 4,750 
10. Byron L. Johnson (Colo, 2nd) 4,650 


Labor had less success with its heavy investments in 
the House races than it had in the Senate, Freehill, 
Moilohan and Brennan were defeated, and the other seven 
won. But only three of the seven winners -- Daddario, 
Hechler and Johnson -- took over Republican seats. 


Republicans 


Union political spending reports earmarked contrib- 
utions for the following Republican candidates in 1958: 


Goodwin J. Knight, unsuccessful California Senate 
candidate, $1,000 from the United Steelworkers, who also 
gave $2,000 to his opponent, Clair Engle (D). 

Sen. William Langer of North Dakota, $5,000 from 
COPE and $2,000 from the United Steelworkers, 

Albert P, Morano, unsuccessful candidate in Con- 
necticut’s 4th District, $250 from the Machinists. 

Rep. John B. Bennett of Michigan’s 12th District, 
$3,000 from Railway Labor’s Political League. 

Rep. Gordon Canfield of New Jersey’s 8th District, 
$500 from the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union and $750 from the United Steelworkers. 

Rep. Thomas M, Pelly of Washington’s Ist District, 
$450 from Railway Labor’s Political League. 

Rep. Thor C. Tollefson of Washington’s 6th District, 
$400 from the National Maritime Union. 

Grover Cantrell, an unsuccessful candidate against 
Rep. Bruce Alger (R Texas) inthe Texas 5th District pri- 
mary, received $500 from the Communications Workers. 

A complete breakdown of labor expenditures by 
individual states and for individual candidates begins 
on page 512. 
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RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES OF 32 LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN 1958 


Thirty-two labor organizations reported receiving 
$1,854,634.52 and spending $1,828,777.90 for political 
purposes during 1958 according to reports filed with 
the Clerk of the House as required by the Federal Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 


The following list shows the total receipts and 
expenditures of the 32 organizations that filed reports. 
The figures for receipts are followed by (c) when these 
figures are total contributions. An (r) represents total 
receipts (including contributions and other receipts). 


@ Amalgamated Clothing Workers Political Education 
Committee, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y. -- received 
$39,707.86 (c), spent $44,715.03. 


® California Machinists Non-Partisan Political 
League, Santa Monica, Calif. -- received $8,383.06 (c), 
spent $5,856.21. 


® Clothing Workers Political Committee for Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Allentown, Pa, -- received $2,214.50 (c), 
spent $4,748.92. 


® Committee for Good Government, Detroit, Mich. -- 
received $71,453.64 (r), spent $56,200.68 (From Sept. 15). 


@ Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO, D.C, -- 
received $589,224.60 (c), spent $709,813.34. 


@ Committee on Political Education, Communications 
Workers of America, D.C. -- received $16,603.42 (c), 
spent $15,950.00. 


@ Erie League for Political Education, AFL Campaign 
Fund, Erie, Pa, -- received $1,737.57 (r), spent $2,066.00, 
(To Dec. 3, 1958). 


@ International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Committee on Political Education, D.C. -- received 
$42,596.79 (c), spent $40,874.25. 


® International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 1958 
Campaign Committee, New York, N.Y. -- received 
$267,401.97 (c), spent $107,716.38. (To Jan. 5, 1959). 


@ [International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers Committee on Political Education, D.C, -- 
received $5,952.76 (c), spent $4,658.00. 


@ Kansas Committee on Political Education, Topeka, 
Kan, -- received $1,332.25 (c), spent $146.00. (To June 
3, 1958). 


®@ Labor’s League for Political Education, AFL, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, -- received $29,393.88 (r), spent $28,507.57. 
(To Dec, 2, 1958). 


@ Los Angeles Chapter Machinists Non-Partisan Poli- 
tical League, -- received $4,267.80 (c), spent $5,368.31. 


®@ Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, D.C. -- 
Education Fund received $74,647.36 (c), spent $70,459.44. 
General Fund received $50,202.37 (c), spent $79,726.63. 


@ Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, District 
70, Wichita, Kan. -- received $3,940.05 (c), spent 
$3,926.61. (To Nov. 26, 1958). 
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® Machinists Non-Partisan Political League Automo- 
tive Lodge No. 1186, Los Angeles, Calif. -- received 
$223.50 (c), spent $223.50. (From April 9, 1958 to 
Oct. 30, 1958). 


® National Maritime Union of America, AFL-CIO, New 
York, N.Y. -- received (no figure given) (c), spent 
$9,500. (To Jan. 13, 1959). 


@ Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Denver, Colo, -- received $66,011.29 (r), spent 
$57,025.98. 


@ Pennsylvania AFL-CiO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation, Women’s Activities Department, Harrisburg, Pa. 
-- received $3,573.30 (r), spent $3,376.23. (To Dec. 9, 
1958). 


@ Pennsylvania Federation of Labor Committee on 
Political Education, Harrisburg, Pa. -- received 
$5,038.75 (r), spent $4,147.93. (To Oct. 31, 1958). 


@ Pennsylvania Federation of Labor Committee on 
Political Education Fund, Harrisburg, Pa, -- received 
$28,138.86 (r), spent $27,517.54. (For the Nov. 4 
election). 


®@ Political Committee of the International Typo- 
graphers Union, Indianapolis, Ind. -- received $14,844.78 
(r), spent $12,966.78. 


®@ Rail Labor Committee of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa, -- received $6,239.17 (r), spent $6,088.76. (To Nov. 
26, 1958). 


® Railway Labor’s Political League, D.C. -- received 
$77,271.45 (c), spent $78,801.10. 


@ Textile Workers Union of America Political Fund, 
New York, N.Y. -- received $26,636.03 (c), spent 
$35,062.70. 


@ Trainmen’s Political Education League, Cleveland, 
Ohio -- received $14,462.71 (r), spent $14,304.53. 


@ United Auto Workers Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. -- received $81,504.63 (c), spent 
$76,074.10, 


@ United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, Political Action 
Committee CIO, Detroit, Mich. -- received $139,885.74 
(c), spent $205,227.75. (Account closed Sept. 15, 1958; 
$41,079.13 to the UAW Committee on Political Education, 
$52,633.64 to the Committee for Good Government). 


® United Brotherhood of Carpenters Non-Partisan 
Political Committee for Repeal and Defeat of Anti- 
Labor Legislation, Indianapolis, Ind. -- received $15 
(r), spent $5,500, 


@ United Labor Committee for Leader and Lawrence, 
Harrisburg, Pa. -- received $10,831.60 (r), spent 
$8,990.95. (To Dec, 9, 1958). 


®@ United Steelworkers of America Voluntary Political 
Action Fund, Pittsburgh, Pa. -- received $169,583.91 
(c), spent $192,136.26, 


@ Upholsterers’ International Union National UIU 
Trades Campaign Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. -- re- 
ceived $1,313.92 (c), spent $1,263.50. (To Nov. 3, 1958). 
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AMOUNTS GIVEN BY LABOR TO CANDIDATES AND COMMITTEES IN 1958 


The following state-by-state table shows the total amounts 
given by labor organizations to Congressional and state candidates 
and political action committees during 1958 as compiled by 
Congressional Quarterly from the reports filed with the Cierk of 


the House. 


Under each state the total amount received by all candidates 
and committees is shown first, followed by a breakdown showing 
the amounts given to Democratic and Republican candidates and 
labor and miscellaneous groups. Only candidates for a House or 
Senate seat who received labor contributions are listed according 
to the office for which each ran. Winners are shown in CAPITALS 
and names followed by an asterisk (*) were candidates in primary 


elections who failed to win nomination. 


ALABAMA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
House 
2 - Wilbur B. Nolen Jr. (D)* 





ALASKA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
ERNEST GRUENING (D) 








ARIZONA 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
Ernest W, McFarland (D) 

House 
1 - Richard Harless (D)* 
2 - STEWART L. UDALL (D) 





ARKANSAS 
None 


CALIFORNIA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
CLAIR ENGLE (D) 
Goodwin J. Knight (R) 
House 
1 - CLEMENT W. MILLER (D) 
2 - HAROLD T, JOHNSON (D) 
5 - JOHN F, SHELLEY (D) 
6 - Howard H. Jewell (D) 
7 - JEFFERY COHELAN (D) 
11 - JOHN J. McFALL (D) 
13 - William K. Stewart (D) 
15 - Emery S, Petty (D) 
16 - Melvin Lennard (D) 
17 - CECIL R, KING (D) 
25 - GEORGE A, KASEM (D) 
26 - JAMES ROOSEVELT (D) 
29 - D.S. SAUND (D) 
30 - Lionel Van Deerlin (D) 





COLORADO 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
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$ 4,250 
250 


4,000 
250 


$19,250 
16,750 


2,500 


16,750 


$24,450 
6,500 


17,950 
3,500 


2,500 
500 


$11,485 
11,387 


98 


House 
1 - BYRON G, ROGERS (D) 
2 - BYRON L. JOHNSON (D) 
3 - Fred M., Betz (D) 
4 - WAYNE N, ASPINALL (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
THOMAS J, DODD (D) 
House 
1 - EMILIO Q, DADDARIO (D) 
2 - CHESTER W. BOWLES (D) 
3 - ROBERT N. GIAIMO (D) 
4 - Albert P. Morano (R) 
5 - JOHN S. MONAGAN (D) 
AL - FRANK KOWALSKI (D) 








DELAWARE 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
Elbert Carvel (D) 
House 
AL - HARRIS B, McDOWELL (D) 








FLORIDA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
Claude Pepper (D)* 








GEORGIA : 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 





IDAHO 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

House 
1 - GRACIE PFOST (D) 
2 - Tim Brennan (D) 





ILLINOIS 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 





1 - WILLIAM L, DAWSON (D) 
2 - BARRATT O’HARA (D) 
3 - WILLIAM T. MURPHY (D) 
4 - Leland H. Rayson (D) 
9 - SIDNEY R. YATES (D) 
11 - ROMAN C, PUCINSKI (D) 
12 - CHARLES A, BOYLE (D) 
15 - Dorothy G. O’Brien (D) 
19 - John C, Watson (D) 
21 - PETER F. MACK JR. (D) 
23 - GEORGE E, SHIPLEY (D) 
24 - MELVIN PRICE (D) 
25 - KENNETH J. GRAY (D) 


1,500 
4,650 
2,500 

500 


$47,827 
32,463 
250 
15,114 


19,400 


5,750 
4,113 
1,350 
250 
250 
1,000 


$12,134 
3,070 


9,064 
2,000 


1,000 


$12,750 
2,750 


10,000 


2,750 


$ 1,500 


1,500 


$ 7,674 
7,600 


74 


2,750 
4,850 


$31,708 
29,775 


1,933 

100 
2,600 
2,600 
3,350 
2,900 
3,100 
3,400 
2,500 
1,000 








INDIANA 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
R, VANCE HARTKE (D) 

House 
1 - RAY J. MADDEN (D) 
3 - JOHN BRADEMAS (D) 
5 - J. EDWARD ROUSH (D) 
6 - FRED WAMPLER (D) 
8 - WINFIELD K. DENTON (D) 
9 - EARL HOGAN (D) 








IOWA 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

House 
2 - LEONARD G, WOLF (D) 
6 - MERWIN COAD (D) 





KANSAS 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

House 
1 - Robert W. Domme (D) 
2 - NEWELL A. GEORGE (D) 
4 - Warner Moore (D) 
5 - J, FLOYD BREEDING (D) 
6 - Elmo J. Mahoney (D) 





KENTUCKY 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

House 
1 - FRANK A, STUBBLEFIELD (D) 
3 - FRANK W. BURKE (D) 
7 - CARL D, PERKINS (D) 








LOUISIANA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 





MAINE 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE (D) 
House 
1 - JAMES C,. OLIVER (D) 
2 - FRANK M, COFFIN (D) 
3 - Gerald J. Grady (D) 











MARYLAND 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
Thomas D’Alesandro (D) 
House 
1 - THOMAS F, JOHNSON (D) 
3 - EDWARD A, GARMATZ (D) 
5 - RICHARD E, LANKFORD (D) 
6 - JOHN R, FOLEY (D) 
James H, Mann (D)* 
7 - SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL (D) 








$45,948 
19,750 


26,198 
13,300 


2,000 
900 
750 
500 

1,750 
550 


$13,771 
2,500 


11,27] 
2,250 
250 


$11,299 
3,625 


7,674 
750 
250 

1,875 


500 
250 


$2,000 
1,750 


250 


1,000 
250 
500 


$ 2,346 


2,346 


$29,000 
15,500 


13,500 
9,500 


2,500 
2,500 
1,000 


$34,406 
9,343 


25,063 
3,750 


250 
893 
250 
2,700 
500 
1,250 


Campaign Spending - 5 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
JOHN F, KENNEDY (D) 
House 
1 - James M. Burns (D) 
4 - HAROLD D, DONOHUE (D) 
8 - TORBERT H. MACDONALD (D) 
10 - John L, Saltonstall Jr. (D) 
11 - THOMAS P, O’NEILL JR. (D) 
13 - JAMES A, BURKE (D) 
14 - Edward F, Doolan (D) 








MICHIGAN 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
PHILIP A, HART (D) 
House 
1 - THADDEUS M,. MACHROWICZ (D) 
2 - Robert G. Hall (D) 
6 - Don Hayworth (D) 
7 - JAMES G, O’HARA (D) 
12 - JOHN B. BENNETT (R) 
13 - CHARLES C, DIGGS JR. (D) 
14 - LOUIS C, RABAUT (D) 
15 - JOHN D, DINGELL (D) 
16 - JOHN LESINSKI (D) 
17 - MARTHA W, GRIFFITHS (D) 
18 - Leslie H. Hudson (D) 











MINNESOTA 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
EUGENE J. McCARTHY (D) 

House 
1 - Eugene P. Foley (D) 
3 - ROY W, WIER (D) 
4 - JOSEPH E. KARTH (D) 
5 - Joseph Robbie (D) 
7 - A, I, Johnson (D) 
8 - JOHN A, BLATNIK (D) 
9 - Coya Knutson (D) 








MISSISSIPPI 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
House 
6 - Boyce Holleman (D)* 





MISSOURI 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
STUART SYMINGTON (D) 

House 
1 - FRANK M, KARSTEN (D) 
2 - James L, Sullivan (D) 
3 - LEONOR K, SULLIVAN (D) 
4 - GEORGE H, CHRISTOPHER (D) deceased 
5 - RICHARD BOLLING (D) 





$26,282 
21,150 


5,132 
250 


4,400 

500 
1,750 
3,750 

500 
1,750 
2,250 


$52,120 
28,725 


23,395 
13,725 


2,250 
1,200 
5,500 

250 
2,200 

500 
1,550 


$ 1,200 
1,000 


200 


1,000 


$43,953 
36,750 


7,203 
14,000 


1,250 
3,850 
1,300 
5,250 
7,050 
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Campaign Spending - 6 







































































6 - W. R. HULL JR. (D) $ 500 12 - Leroy Bowman (Liberal) $ 275 
7 - CHARLES H, BROWN (D) 1,800 Thomas J. Cuite (D) 2,000 
11 - MORGAN M. MOULDER (D) 250 14 - JOHN J. ROONEY (D) 250 
15 - Vincent R, Fitzpatrick (D) 2,250 
MONTANA 16 - Earl Brown (Liberal) 200 
Total labor contributions $14,499 17 - Anthony B. Akers (D) 1,750 
To Democratic candidates and committees 14,250 19 - LEONARD FARBSTEIN (D) 250 
To Republican candidates and committees oe 27 - Richard W. McSpedon (D) 2,500 
To labor committees and others 249 32 - SAMUEL S. STRATTON (D) 2,700 
Senate 35 - Caryl M, Kline (D) 3,700 
MIKE MANSFIELD (D) 9,500 37 - Francis P. Hogan (D) 750 
House 40 - Mariano A, Lucca (D) 250 
1 - LEE METCALF (D) 1,250 41 - THADDEUS J. DULSKI (D) 1,500 
2 - LEROY H, ANDERSON (D) 3,500 42 - Joseph R. Stiglmeier (D) 1,250 
NEBRASKA NORTH CAROLINA 
Total labor contributions $ 8,000 Total labor contributions $ 3,000 
To Democratic candidates and committees 1,500 To Democratic candidates and committees 700 
To Republican candidates and committees -- To Republican candidates and committees -- 
To labor committees and others 6,500 To labor committees and others 2,300 
Senate House 
Frank B. Morrison (D) 1,500 10 - David Clark (D) 500 
NORTH DAKOTA 
NEVADA ‘ 
Total labor contributions $15,000 Toray labor contributions d - . ery 
To Democratic candidates and committees 14,000 ~ paneer nnaata candi men & eee ey 
Tis Gesell catiiens and 6 ante — To Republican candidates and committees 7,000 
P oo ~s — To labor committees and others 2,000 
To labor committees and others 1,000 Suen . 
Senate —. 
HOWARD W. CANNON (D) 9,500 wen 1 
House 
AL - WALTER S. BARING (D) 4,500 APC, CE OF aaa 
OHIO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Total labor contributions $45,454 
None To Democratic candidates and committees 42,900 
To Republican candidates and committees =e 
NEW JERSEY " “— ae. labor committees and others 2,554 
otal labor contributions ‘i eens . 
To Democratic candidates and committees 38,850 ‘ae M. YOUNG (D) 15,250 
So nog  oeggmemallll 6 - JAMES G. POLK (D) 200 
Senate ; - WALTER i MOELLER ‘D) 7500 
OO aie A, WILLIAMS (D) 20,900 11 - ROBERT E, COOK (D) 1,000 
I - Alexander Feinberg (D) 250 Se. ee ie a 
4 - FRANK THOMPSON JR. (D) 2,100 * Sees. eee ae ) eo 
6 - Jack B. Dunn (D) 1,000 18 - WAYNE L.. HAYS (D) 
a 250 
8 - GORDON CANFIELD (R) 1,250 19 - MICHAEL J. KIRWAN (D) 
20 - MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN (D) 1,500 
10 - PETER W. RODINO JR. (D) 2,750 
21 - CHARLES A, VANIK (D) 500 
11 - HUGH J. ADDONIZIO (D) 3,750 
22 - Chat Paterson (D) 3,500 
12 - Thomas J. Holleran (D) 3,000 
OKLAHOMA 
Total labor contributions $ 2,115 
Ce SD nwa To Democratic candidates and committees 750 
Total labor contributions $10,326 To Republican candidates and committees -- 
To Democratic candidates and committees 5,250 To a aee cnmietiiens ank ehere g 1.365 
To Republican candidates and committees oo ‘ 
To labor committees and others 5,076 House : 
Sete . 1 - Herbert W. eg (D) 250 
DENNIS CHAVEZ (D) 4,000 6 - TOBY MORRES (D) = 
House 
OREGON 
AL - JOSEPH M. MONTOYA (D) 1,000 Total labor contributions $11,050 
AL - THOMAS G, MORRIS (D) 250 To Democratic candidates and committees 6,800 
To Republican candidates and committees -- 
NEW YORK To labor committees and others 4,250 
Total labor contributions $89,855 House 
To Democratic candidates and committees 31,000 1 - Robert Y. Thornton (D) 300 
To Republican candidates and committees -- 2 - AL ULLMAN (D) 500 
To Liberal candidates and committees 35,530 3 - EDITH GREEN (D) 2,500 
To labor committees and others 23,325 4 - CHARLES O, PORTER (D) 2,500 
Senate 
Frank S, Hogan (D) 500 PENNSYLVANIA 
House Total labor contributions $157,310 
3 - A. William Larsen (D) 1,350 To Democratic candidates and committees 98,859 
5 - William Kerwick (D) 2,000 To Republican candidates and committees -- 
7 - JAMES J. DELANEY (D) 2,500 To labor committees and others 58,451 
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Senate 
George M, Leader (D) 
House 

4 - ROBERT N.C. NIX (D) 

6 - HERMAN TOLL (D) 

8 - Harold Lefcourt (D) 

9 - James C.N, Paul (D) 

10 - STANLEY A, PROKOP (D) 
11 - DANIEL A, FLOOD (D) 
14 - GEORGE M. RHODES (D) 
16 - John H, Bream (D) 

17 - Max Hess (D) 

19 - JAMES M, QUIGLEY (D) 
20 - Julia L. Maietta (D) 

21 - JOHN H. DENT (D) 

22 - Robert S. Glass (D) 

24 - James P, O’Brien (D) 

25 - FRANK M, CLARK (D) 
26 - THOMAS E, MORGAN (D) 
27 - Emery F. Bacon (D) 

29 - Lee T. Sellars (D) 
30 - ELMER J, HOLLAND (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
JOHN O. PASTORE (D) 

House 
1 - AIME J. FORAND (D) 
2 - JOHN E, FOGARTY (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
None 











SOUTH DAKOTA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
House 
1 - GEORGE S, McGOVERN (D) 


TENNESSEE 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
ALBERT GORE (D) 

House 
6 - ROSS BASS (D) 
8 - ROBERT A, EVERETT (D) 














TEXAS 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH (D) 

House 
5 - Grover Cantrell (R)* 











UTAH 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
FRANK E, MOSS (D) 
House 
1 - M. Blaine Peterson (D) 
2 - DAVID S. KING (D) 
VERMONT 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 














$ 8,450 
4,450 
4,000 
4,450 


$20,900 
14,000 


6,900 
13,250 


250 
500 


$50,936 
15,050 
500 
35,386 


14,550 
500 


$22,976 
22,850 


126 
10,000 


500 
350 


$ 8,950 
7,450 


1,500 


Campaign Spending - 7 


Senate 
Frederick J, Fayette (D) 
House 
AL - WILLIAM H, MEYER (D) 





VIRGINIA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To Independent candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 
Senate 
Dr. Louise O, Wensel (Ind) 
House 
1 - THOMAS N, DOWNING (D) 
10 - Joseph H,. Freehill (D) 








WASHINGTON 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 





S 

HENRY M, JACKSON (D) 
House 

1 - THOMAS M, PELLY (R) 

2 - Hugh B. Mitchell (D) 

3 - Victor A. Meyers (D) 

4 - Frank Leroux (D) 

5 - Tom Delaney (D) 

6 - THOR C, TOLLEFSON (R) 

7 - DON MAGNUSON (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
ROBERT C, BYRD (D) 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH (D) 

House 
1 - Robert J. Mollohan (D) 
2 - HARLEY O, STAGGERS (D) 
3 - CLEVELAND M. BAILEY (D) 
4 - KEN HECHLER (D) 








WISCONSIN 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 





S 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE (D) 
House 
1 - GERALD T. FLYNN (D) 
2 - ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER (D) 
3 - Norman M. Clapp (D) 
4 - CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI (D) 
5 - HENRY S, REUSS (D) 
6 - James Megallas (D) 
9 - LESTER JOHNSON (D) 


WYOMING 

Total labor contributions 
To Democratic candidates and committees 
To Republican candidates and committees 
To labor committees and others 

Senate 
GALE McGEE (D) 

House 

AL - Raymond B, Whitaker (D) 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Total labor contributions 
To Democratic committees 
To Republican committees 
To labor committees and others 
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$ 7,000 
200 


$11,660 
11,010 


250 
400 


250 


500 
10,710 


$33,163 
16,600 
850 
15,713 


11,000 


450 
1,850 
500 
500 
1,000 
400 
1,750 


$64,444 
60,000 


4,444 


19,000 
19,000 


6,800 
6,450 
3,500 
4,750 


$51,961 
37,725 
14,236 
25,625 


400 


$20,773 
17,775 


2,998 
15,500 
2,250 
$223,110 
26,670 


196,440 
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Political Notes 





HOUSE REAPPORTIONMENT TO FOLLOW 1960 CENSUS 


The Census Bureau March 26 released its latest 
estimate of shifts in the apportionment of House seats 
following the 1960 census, 

Seats in the House are distributed among the states 
according to a complex formula based largely on popula- 
.tion. Since 1911, the size of the House has been fixed at 
435 seats. Provisions in the Alaska and Hawaii statehood 
bills authorized temporary increases in the size of the 
House to provide one Representative for each of those 
former territories. In the absence of new legislation, 
however, the size of the House will go back to 435 seats 
after the 1960 census. 

The allocation of House seats affects not only the size 
of each state’s House delegation but also its influence in 
Presidential elections, Each state casts as many elec- 
toral votes for President as it has Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, 

The changes dictated by the 1960 census will become 
effective in the Congressional election of 1962 and the 
Presidential election of 1964. 

According to the new Census Bureau estimates, 19 
seats will be shifted after 1960, with 13 states losing 
seats and seven -- including Hawaii and Alaska -- gaining. 
The other 30 states are expected tohave the same number 
of seats they have had since the 1950 census. 

States slated to gain seats are: Alaska, 1 (it had 
none in 1950); Arizona, 1; California, 7; Florida, 4; 
Hawaii, 2 (it, too, had none in 1950); Michigan, 2; and 
Texas, 2. 

States slated to lose seats are: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 
2; Georgia, 1; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 1; Maine, 1; Massachu- 
setts, 2; Minnesota, 1; Mississippi, 1; New York, 3; North 
Carolina, 1; Pennsylvania, 3; and West Virginia, 1. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


In regional terms, the Census Bureau estimates 
indicate that the West will gaininfluence inthe House and 
in Presidential politics at the expense of the East. 

With the addition of Hawaii and Alaska, a gain of 
seven seats in California and one in Arizona, the 13 
Western states are expected to increase their House 
strength from 57 to 68 seats. 

At the same time, 12 Eastern states will lose 10 
seats, dropping from 129 to119, if, asexpected, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York each lose three seats, Massachusetts 
loses two and Maine and West Virginia each lose one. 

As shown on the chart below, the Midwest is expected 
to lose one seat and the South is expected to remain on 
par with 1950. 

The table below shows the current distribution of 
House seats and that indicated following the 1960 census: 





After 1950 After 1960 Change 
East 129 119 - 10 
South 120 120 oo 
Midwest 129 128 - il 
West 57 68 +11 
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States 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


*March 26, 1959, Census Bureau Estimate 





Apportionment Net 
of House Seats Change 
1940 1950 1960* 1950-60 
9 9 8 - 1 
~ - 1 a 
2 2 3 +1 
| 6 4 - 2 
23 30 37 z 
+ 4 +t - 
6 6 6 - 
1 1 1 - 
6 8 12 + 4 
10 10 9 - 1 
- - 2 2 
2 2 2 ~ 
26 25 25 - 
11 11 11 - 
8 8 7 - 1 
6 6 5 =. 
9 8 8 - 
8 8 8 - 
3 3 2 - 1 
6 i 7 - 
14 14 12 - 2 
17 18 20 2 
9 9 8 - 1 
7 6 5 - 1 
13 11 11 - 
2 2 2 - 
4 4 4 - 
1 1 1 
Z 2 2 - 
14 14 14 ~ 
2 2 2 - 
45 43 40 - 3 
12 12 iB - 1 
2 2 2 ~ 
23 23 23 ~ 
8 6 6 - 
4 4 4 ‘ 
33 30 27 - 3 
Z 2 2 - 
6 6 6 - 
2 2 2 ~ 
10 9 9 - 
21 22 24 +. 
2 2 2 ~ 
1 1 1 - 
9 10 10 - 
6 7 7 - 
6 6 5 - 1 
10 10 10 ~ 
1 1 i! - 
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BIG STATES GAIN 


The Census Bureau estimates also indicate that the 
largest states will increase slightly their influence in 
Presidential elections beginning in 1964, The table below 
shows the number of electoral votes the seven largest 
states have now and the estimated number they will have 
after the 1960 census: 





Now After 1960 

New York 45 42 
California ae 39 
Pennsylvania 32 29 
Illinois 27 27 
Ohio 25 25 
Texas 24 26 
Michigan 20 22 

TOTAL “205 210 


The candidate who can win these seven states after 
1960 would need only 56 additional electoral votes to win 
the Presidency. 


CRITICISM OF JOHNSON 


Two more Senate Democrats -- Pat McNamara 
(Mich.) and Wayne Morse (Ore.) -- last week joined in 
the criticism of Senate Majority leader Lyndon B. John- 
son (D Texas) begun earlier by Sen. William Proxmire 
(D Wis.). (Weekly Report p. 391) 

McNamara April 3 released a letter he had written 
Johnson complaining of ‘‘lack of leadership’’ on the 
emergency unemployment compensation bill in the Senate. 
(Weekly Report p. 455) 

McNamara was the chief sponsor of a ‘‘liberal’’ bill 
(S 1323) to extend the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act. According to his letter, he asked Johnson 
to back his bill March 12 and wastold by Johnson that the 
leadership could not take a stand until the Finance Com- 
mittee had acted. 

The Finance Committee March 23 rejected S 1323 and 
reported HR 5640, described by McNamara as a “‘wholly 
inadequate measure.’’ That same day, McNamara wrote 
Johnson, ‘‘I talked to you...seeking todetermine the posi- 
tion of the majority leadership, I thinkI indicated to you 
my surprise when you told us that since the Finance Com- 
mittee had acted, the majority leadership could not go 
against that action, It seemed very strange to me that you 
would say you could do nothing until the Committee acted 
and then say you could do nothing because it had acted,’’ 

McNamara noted that Johnson was not in the Senate 
March 25 when the McNamara amendment to extend the 
unemployment compensation program to July 1, 1960 was 
defeated but another amendment, extending it to July 1, 
1959, was accepted. The second amendment would have 
extended the entire temporary program -- not merely a 
cut-down version, as in HR 5640 -- through July 1, 1959. 
(Roll Calls 29 and 30, Weekly Report p. 484) 

McNamara said adoption of the second amendment 
‘had considerable significance’’ as the first indication the 
Senate would ‘‘give the kind of progressive leadership... 
which the people indicated they wanted’”’ in last Novem- 
ber’s election. 

The amendment, however, was removed in the Senate- 
House conference and McNamara wrote Johnson, ‘‘I am 
convinced that this would not have.happened had there been 
any exercise of the majority leadership’s responsibility. 
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Political Notes - 2 


‘*The question thus raised,’’ McNamara wrote, ‘‘is, 
just where in this legislative process does the majority 
leader exercise his functions? What is his function if not 
to lead? We who supported meaningful unemployment 
compensation went through all the steps we could think of 
to secure the support of the leadership.... If the majority 
leadership had taken a position against us, this we could 
possibly understand. But when the leadership refused to 
take any position, this we cannot understand,”’ 

Sen. Morse April 4, in a Wisconsin speech, said the 
‘“‘Democratic leadership on Capitol Hill has been the col- 
lusive ally’’ and ventriloquist’s dummy of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Without mentioning Johnson or House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D Texas), Morse asked: ‘‘Could it be that we 
ae witnessing the tragic political spectacle of bothof our 
parties being in the control ofold, tired, sick, reactionary 
men?’’ : 

Johnson April 6, in an address to the Texas legisla- 
tute, said that he would ‘‘always endeavor to help. in what- 
ever way I am able’’ the man who is President, ‘‘be he 
Democrat or Republican.,”’ 

It also was learned April 7 that Sen. Joseph S, Clark 
(D Pa.) had written a letter March 26 to Johnson com- 
plaining that ‘‘younger Democrats’’ in the Senate were 
becoming ‘‘more restless and frustrated week by week”’ 
because they were unable to participate in questions of 
party policy. However, Clavk’s criticism was less of 
Johnson’s role as Senate majority leader than of confer- 
ence committee procedures. He said that Senate procedure 
should be followed to prevent the Senate’s official position 
from being changed in a Senate-House conference. 

Copies of the Clark letter were sent to Sens, 
McNamara, Proxmire, Philip A. Hart (D Mich.) and 
Eugene J, McCazthy (D Minn.) 

Oa another tack, the Republican Na*ional Committee 
April 6 said Johnson was trying to block Sea, John F, 
Kennedy (D Mass.) from the Presidential nomination and 
predicted he would seek it himself. Johnson April 6 
denied he was a candida‘e. 


GEORGIA UNIT VOTING 


Sen. Herman E, Talmadge (D Ga.) March 31 touched 
off speculation that Georgia’s unit voting system might be 
revised with a remark that it ‘‘might be wise’’ for the 
state general assembly to give the matter some study. 

Talmadge’s suggestion was endorsed April 1 bySen. 
Richard B, Russell (D Ga.), Former Gov. Marvin Grif- 
fin (D), who is reportedly considering opposing Russell in 
the 1960 Senatorial primary, April 3 said the system 
should not be changed. 

Gov. Ernest Vandiver (D), a Talmadge protege, sug- 

ested the state wait until after the 1960 census to con- 
sider any change. 

The unit voting system is used inthe Democratic pri- 
maries, which are tantamount to election in Georgia. 
Under it, the state’s eight largest counties have six unit 
votes each; the next 30 counties, four units each; and the 
121 others, two units each, 

It has been calculated that the eight largest counties 
have 42 percent of the population, but only 12 percent of 
the unit vote. 

As Governor, Talmadge opposed changing the unit 
rule, which so far has withstood all court challenges, Fear 
of new court tests and the possibility that the unit rule 
would aid Griffin ina race against Russell were described 
as possible motives for Talmadge’s change of position. 
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NEW REPUBLICAN CHAIRMAN 


A week of political maneuvering set the stage for the 
April 10-11 meeting of the Republican National Committee 
to select a new party chairman, Sen, Thruston B. Morton 
(R Ky.) was reported to be the choice to succeed Meade 
Alcorn, (Weekly Report p, 492) 

The day-by-day developments: 

April 2 -- Sen, Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), chairman 
of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee, said 
the new chairman should be invited to attend Cabinet meet- 
ings ‘‘so that he might know what party policy is intended 
to be’’ and could ‘‘provide party responsibility.’’ 

April 3 -- Morton flew from Louisville to Washington 
to confer with Alcorn, and Alcorn said Morton had con- 
firmed his previous statement that he would be available. 
Morton himself said that if chosen, he would not serve 
beyond the 1969 election, because his own Senate term 
expired in 1962, 

Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.) said he was con- 
fident Morton would be chosen for the job. 

Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R Pa.), chairman of the Re- 
publican Congressional Campaign Committee, said he and 
Goldwater both believed the new chairman should be avail- 
able full-time -- which Morton, as a Senator, would not be. 

Simpson said Morton was ‘‘a good administrator and 
a personal friend of mine,’’ but added, ‘‘The party is in 
such shape that it needs a man to devote all his time to 
the groundwork of rebuilding for...1960.”’ 

April 4 -- Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.), who served as 
Republican national chairman in 1948-49 while a Member 
of the House, said he thought Morton would be able to 
handle the two jobs. 

April 6 -- Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R Mass.), 
former Republican House leader and former GOP national 
chairman, said a full-time chairman was necessary for 
Republican victory in 1960. 

Simpson, commenting on reports that some members 
of the national committee wanted him for chairman, said, 
“TI am not interested.,.and would not accept the post if it 
were offered to me. It is a full-time job and I would not 
resign my seat in Congress to take it.”’ 

April 7 -- The Associated Press reported that ‘‘con- 
servative Republicans,’’ including Goldwater and Simp- 
son, were urging Postmaster General Arthur E, Summer- 
field, national chairman in 1952, to seek the chairmanship. 
Summerfield later said ina statement ‘‘it would be impos- 
sible for me to consider this assignment in view of my 
pressing duties as Postmaster General.”’ 

Still later, Simpson came out of a meeting of the 
Republican Congressional Campaign Committee and said 
no opposition was voiced there to Morton and ‘‘I know of 
no candidate at all other than Morton.’’ 

April 8 -- President Eisenhower, vacationing in 
Augusta, Ga,, scheduled a meeting with a subcommittee 
of the national committee for April 10 to discuss his 
preference for national chairman. Indications were that 
he would designate Morton. 


SUPPORT FOR NIXON 


Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) April 4 said he favored Vice 
President Richard M, Nixon for the 1960 Presidential 
nomination and believed Nixon might win it by acclamation. 

A Nixon-for-President club, claiming to be the first 
in the country, was organized April 4 in Missouri’s 
Seventh District, with ex-Rep. O.K. Armstrong (R Mo. 
1951-53) as its president. 


REPUBLICAN ELECTION ANALYSIS 


An analysis of the 1958 election prepared by the 
research staff of the Republican National Committee and 
released Apzil 7 made these points: 


@ ‘‘Between 1950 and 1958 the Republican (Congress- 
ional) vote remained almost constant whereas the Demo- 
cratic vote increased by 5% million. Between 1954 and 
1958, the Republican vote declined by 150,000 whereas 
the Democratic vote increased by 3,230,000. Slightly more 
than 50 percent of the increased Democratic plurality 
(1,682,000) was registered in the six states (California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kaasas, Ohio and Washington) which had 
referenda on right-to-work proposals on the ballot. Foriy- 
five percent of the increase is accounted for in two states 
-- California and Ohio.’’ 

@ ‘‘The Republican setback of 1958...was more pro- 
nounced west of the Mississippi than in the East, It was 
more pronounced among big city dwellers than among 
suburbanites or farmers.”’ 

@ ‘‘The decrease in the Republican percentage of the 
vote in 17 large Northern cities, excluding New York, 
(6.8 percent) was well above the decrease nationwide (3,5 
percentage points) and above the decrease in 39 non- 
Southern states (4 percentage points). New York City, 
resisting the general tide, showed a slight Republican 
increase in the Congressional vote and a substantial 
Republican increase in the gubernatorial vote,” 

@ ‘‘A sampling of the returns from suburban areas 
indicates that the defection from the Republican ticket was 
more moderate there than in the major cities or on the 
farms. In the suburbs of 12 majorcities, the Republican 
Congressional vote slipped in the aggregate by 4.6 points. 
If, however, the Los Angeles suburbs are excluded, the 
decline in the other 11 areas becomes only 2.8 percentage 
points,” 

@ “‘A survey of the vote in 197 farm counties in 13 
states indicates a preponderance of Republican losses in 
comparison with the results of 1954, but the losses were 
not as severe as in the larger cities and were not 
as universal as in the suburban areas which we have in- 
vestigated. In the aggregate these counties show a decline 
of 4.4 percentage points in the Republican vote,.., Yet in 
47 of these counties the Republican share of the vote was 
higher than in 1954, In 40 counties the decrease in the 
Republican percentage wasless than 4 points....’’ 


ELECTION RESULTS 


The results of elections held April 6 and 7: 


MICHIGAN -- Republicans April 6 won three of 12 
partisan statewide education offices in their best showing 
in a Michigan election since 1955. Democrats had won 
every partisan statewide contest since that year. 

Rep. Martha W, Griffiths (D Mich.) failed to gain 
election to the Wayne County Recorder’s Court judgeship 
she had sought. She announced she would continue to 
serve in Congress. (1958 Weekly Report p. 1571) 

OKLAHOMA -- Oklahoma voters April 7 struck the 
prohibition amendment from the state constitution by a 
margin of more than 80,000 votes. 

CHICAGO -- Mayor Richard J, Daley (D) April 7 
won reelection to a second term by a margin of better 
than 24-to-1 over ex-Rep.Timothy P. Sheehan (R 1951-59). 
Final unofficial returns gave Daley 777,696 votes and 
Sheehan, 312,182. 
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MORTON STRONG EISENHOWER SUPPORTER 


Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R Ky.) was reported to be 
in line to succeed Meade Alcorn as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, The national committee 
was to meet in Washington April 10-11 toname a succes- 
sor to Alcorn, who resigned April 1. (For background on 
situation, see preceding page) 

The rumored favorite for the topGOP post once swore 
off politics entirely, That was in 1952,when Morton decided 
not to seek reelection to the House where he had served 
since 1947, He stayed on, however, to campaign for 
Eisenhower and was the only Eisenhower delegate in 
the Kentucky delegation to the 1952 GOP convention, Later, 
Mr. Eisenhower picked Morton as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional relations. 


Campaign for Senate 


Early in 1956, Morton decided to take advantage of 
the Democratic rift in his state. Gov. A.B. Chandler (D) 
was feuding with former Sen. Earle C, Clements (D Ky. 
1951-57) and the late Sen. Alben W, Barkley(D Ky. 1955- 
56). Morton resigned his State Department post and filed 
to run for the Senate before he knew Clements, the incum- 
bent, would be his opponent, He was elected after a 
strenuous campaign by a veryslim margin --he received 
50.4 percent of the vote. President Eisenhower re- 
ceived 54.3 percent of the 1956 Kentucky vote. 

Morton is knownto be aclose friend of Vice President 
Richard M, Nixon. The two began their House terms 
together and served there four years until Nixon was 
elected to the Senate in 1950. While generally considered 
a Senate GOP liberal, Morton has also maintained close 
ties with the conservative Republican leadership of the 
Senate. When liberal insurgents rebelled against the 
choice of conservative Sen, Everett McKinley Dirksen (R 
Ill.) as minority leader in late 1958, Morton said he would 
support Dirksen in preference to anyone except his 
Kentucky colleague, Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R). 
He cast his vote for Cooper when the liberals nom- 
inated him against Dirksen, but otherwise did not partic- 
ipate in the rebellion. 


Biography 

Morton, 51, was born Aug. 19, 1907 in Louisville, Ky. 
He got his first taste of politics atan early age. When he 
was only seven years old, his grandfather, S. Thruston 
Ballard, was appointed by President Wilson toserve with 
American Federation of Labor founder Samuel Gompers 
on an industrial relations commission. Morton went along 
to the meetings and remembers being impressed by what 
he heard, particularly in the conversations between his 
grandfather and Gompers. Young Morton later went to 
Frankfort, the state capital, as an Assembly page when 
his grandfather became lieutenant governor in 1919, 

Morton was graduated from Yale University in 1929. 
He then returned to Kentucky to head his family’s milling 
firm. During World War II, he served 51 months with the 
Navy in the Pacific. Following his discharge, Morton 
again returned tothe family business which was soon sold. 
Morton served as director of the Louisville Board of 
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Trade until his election to the House in 1946, He is 
married and has two sons. 

Beginning his Senate career with the 85th Congress 
(1957-58), Morton had the highest over-all Eisenhower 
Support score of any Republican Senator -- 88 percent. 
He opposed the President’s position only 6 percent of the 
time on roll-call votes, Onforeign policy issues, Morton 
supported the President 91 percent, opposed him 5 percent 
in 1957-58. On 85th Congress domestic policy roll-call 
votes, he supported the President’s position 86 percent, 
opposed it 7 percent. Morton’s agreement withhis Repub- 
lican colleagues in the Senate, however, did not compare 
with his high Presidential support scores, In the 85th 
Congress Morton voted with the majority of his party 75 
percent of the time and opposed it 19 percent. He ranked 
18th among Republican Senators in party unity. 

In the House (1947-53), Morton’s party unity score 
started at 71 percent in the 80th Congress, went down to 
67 in the 8lst and leveled off at 69 percent in the 83rd, 

On major roll-call votes of his House career, Morton 
voted to override President Truman’s veto of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act (Taft-Hartley) in 1947, In1948 
he supported the President’s veto of ageneral tax reduc- 
tion bill. He voted for aid to Greece and Turkey and the 
European Recovery Program, He voted against economic 
aid for Korea in 1950 but opposed a move in 1951 to cut 
$350 million from the foreign aid program, Also in 1951, 
Morton voted for a bill toincrease personal and corporate 
income taxes and extend excise taxes. In 1952, his last 
year in the House, Morton voted against the tidelands bill 
giving the states title to submerged lands bordering their 
coasts and for passage of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act over the President’s veto. 

In key Senate votes on the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
Morton voted against an amendment to the bill that would 
limit the law’s application to voting rights cases and 
against a move to provide jury trials for persons cited 
for criminal contempt under any statute. He voted 
for passage. In 1957 and 1959 Morton voted in favor of 
moves to consider adopting new filibuster rules. 

In 1958 key votes, Morton voted for anamendment to 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill to give union members 
the right to sue their officers for misuse of union funds. 
He voted against moves to increase social security bene- 
fits by 10 percent and cut small business taxes, He op- 
posed a move to shut off foreign aid to Communist satel- 
lites. He voted against an amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act providing $1 billion for school 
construction grants. He opposed a bill to freeze farm 
price supports at the 1958 level. He voted for Alaska 
statehood in 1958 and Hawaii statehood in 1959, 

In other 1959 votes thus far, Morton opposed the 
President by supporting passage of an omnibus housing 
bill authorizing nearly $3 billion in loans and grants. He 
supported the President’s position on a bill providing aid 
to airports far in excess of the President’s request. He 
voted for all amendments to cut down the airport program 
and against passage of the bill. He also voted against a 
bill providing $390 million for aid to depressed areas, 
The Administration has requested a $53 million program. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


Tax deferrals on foreign income earned by United 
States business concerns were recommended inaspecial 
study of overseas investments released April 1 by the 
State Department. The study, ordered by Congress 
through a provision of the Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
was conducted by Ralph I, Straus, adirector of R.H. Macy 
& Co., New York, withGovernment and private assistance. 
Under Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon said the re- 
port’s 44 recommendations would be reviewed bythe Ad- 
ministration as rapidly as possible, (1958 Almanac p. 184) 

Straus recommended that American corporations be 
allowed to set up special subsidiaries to operate abroad, 
known as foreign business corporations, and that the in- 
come earned by these subsidiaries not be taxable in the 
United States until it was ‘‘actually distributed to U.S. 
stockholders or otherwise diverted from foreign uses.”’ 
The aim would be to allow thefirmsto shift their income 
from one foreign area to another without having it become 
taxable in the process. 

Straus’ recommendations were similar in some re- 
spects to those of Rep. Hale Boggs (D La.), who Jan. 7 
introduced a bill (HR 5) to provide foreigninvestment tax 
incentives. (Weekly Report p. 57; 1958 Weekly Report 
p. 1531) 

The study also suggested that capital losses incurred 
abroad be deductible from ordinary income for tax pur- 
poses, instead of from capital gains, as at present, and 
that regulated investment companies be permitted to pass 
on to shareholders money saved by foreign tax credits. 
Also recommended in order to boost investment abroad 
by U.S. citizens and firms were: greater use of Govern- 
ment guarantees of private loans; more use of Govern- 
ment contracts with U.S. concerns for exploring foreign 
investment opportunities; and various forms of Govern- 
ment direct dollar financing of private overseas enter- 
prises. 


DOUBLE JEOPARDY 


Attorney General William P. Rogers, in an April 5 
memorandum to all Federal attorneys, said once there had 
been a state prosecution for an offense there should be 
no Federal trial for the same offense ‘‘unless the reasons 
are compelling,’’ and unless the case first was brought to 
his attention. His memorandum followed a Supreme Court 
March 30 ruling that there was no violation of constitu- 
tional guarantees against double jeopardy in separate state 
and Federal prosecutionsfor an offense. (Weekly Report 
p. 501) 

Rogers said ‘‘indiscriminate’’ application of the 
Court’s ruling ‘‘could cause considerable hardship,’’ 
and that law-enforcement officers had ‘‘a particular 
duty to act wisely and with self-restraint in this area,’’ 
Need for a second prosecution should seldom arise, 
he said, if there was ‘‘efficient and intelligent’’ state- 
Federal cooperation. If the issue did arise, he said, 
it should be referred first to the appropriate Assistant 
Attorney General, and then to him. 


ANTITRUST RULING 


The Supreme Court April 6 ruled that injury to the 
general buying public did not have to be shown in an anti- 
monopoly suit for civil damages under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. The Court upheld the argument of the Justice 
Department, which appeared as a friend ofthe court, that 
the Sherman Act “‘presupposes’’ public injury, so it was 
not necessary for a company injured by restraints ‘‘to 
make a separate and additional showing of independent 
injury to the public,”’ 

The Court’s ruling reinstated a triple-damage suit 
by Klor’s, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., household appli- 
ance retailer, which charged conspiracy between a 
competitor, Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., and a group of 
manufacturers and suppliers, through their alleged azree- 
ment either not to sell to Klor’s, or to sell to it only at 
discriminatory and unfair terms. The lower courts had 
ruled that the suit involved a ‘‘purely private quarrel’’ 
between two competitors, and that there was no antitrust 
law violation because the litigants were only two of ‘‘lit- 
erally hundreds”’ of concerns dealing in the same goods, 
Since the public still had a wide shopping selection, there 
was no public injury, the lower courts said. 

The Supreme Court’s unanimous opinion, written by 
Justice Hugo L. Black, said, however, that ‘‘monopoly 
can as surely thrive by the elimination of such small 
businessmen, one at a time, as it can by driving them 
out in large numbers.’’ It said the Sherman Act out- 
lawed ‘‘all contracts and combinations which tend to 
create a monopoly, whether the tendency is a creeping 
one or one that proceeds at full gallop.’’ 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


President Eisenhower April 7 asked Congress for 
$12,845,526 in fiscal 1959 supplemental appropriations. 
The request, sent only to the Senate, was referred to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, whicn will con- 
sider adding the amount to the House-passed fiscal 
1959 second supplemental appropriations bill (HR 5916), 
(Weekly Report p. 458) 

The largest item in the requests for new obligational 
authority was $4 million for the extension of the East 
Front of the Capitol building. The President also 
asked for an additional $1,043,200 for construction 
and furnishings of the new Senate Office Building. In 
a request not involving funds, the President asked 
Congress to amend Public Law 457, 85th Congress, 
which appropriated $665,700,000 for costs incurred 
under the Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act 
of 1958, to extend the period the money would be 
available until Sept. 30, 1959. The law is due to expire 
April 30. Since Congress extended the temporary 
jobless benefits law, the money is needed ‘‘for proper 
liquidation of the program.’’ (Weekly Report p. 455) 

The President April 7 also made a_ separate 
request for $264,300 in fiscal 1959 for the District 
of Columbia. The money would come fromthe District’s 
own funds. 
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NATO AND BERLIN 


Allied unity and determination were the central 
themes of top-level meetings and two Presidential 
addresses during a week in which the Berlin crisis 
continued as the focal point of international negotiations. 
(Weekly Report p. 501) 

Foreign ministers of the 15-nation North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization April 4 concluded their 10th anni- 
versary council meeting in Washington by restating their 
willingness to negotiate with Soviet Russia on the crisis. 
But their final communique also reaffirmed their ‘‘unani- 
mous determination to maintain the freedom ofthe people 
of West Berlin, and the rights and obligations of the allied 
powers,...’’ They endorsed also the view that ‘‘the prin- 
ciple of interdependence must be further developed in 
order that the best use may be made of the available 
resources for defense.”’ 

President Eisenhower, both in an April 2 council 
address and an April 4 convocation address at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., College, stressed the need for allied unity. 
He told the council, ‘‘we must be prepared during the 
years ahead to live in a world in which tension and bick- 
ering between free nations and the Soviets will be daily 
experience.’’ In his Gettysburg speech, the President said 
“the course of appeasement is not only dishonorable, it 
is the most dangerous one we could pursue.’’ (For texts, 
see p. 522) 

Acting Secretary of State Christian Herter April 2 
told the council he believed the crisis would be settled 
without shooting, and that the United States now was 
making faster progress than Russia in missile develop- 
ment. (An April 8 news story said the first U.S. missiles 
destined for bases in Northern Italy had arrived at 
Venice, but no information on type or number was 
available.) 

The week was climaxed by the April 7 surprise 
announcement that West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer had agreed to runfor the presidency, a decision 
which meant he would retire from active politics in Sep- 
tember, when the second term of President Theodore 
Heuss expired. Adenauer, 83, said in an April 8 nation- 
wide address that his decision was ‘‘designed to secure 
the continuity of our policies for years to come.’’ He 
said West Germany’s foreign policy would not be changed 
during scheduled East-West conferences in May, and indi- 
cated he had no intention of giving up national leadership 
entirely, declaring the presidency ‘‘is far more powerful 
than people generally believe.’’ 

Both the State Department and German Embassy April 
7 said news stories were their only source of the news to 
date. In diplomatic circles there was speculation that 
foreign policy might have been decisive in Adenauer’s 
decision, since his ‘‘uncorapromising’’ stand on East- 
West German negotiations had caused some concern 
recently among the allies. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- April 7 -- White 
House Press Secretary James C, Hagerty denied and 
said he officially had demanded a correction of an 
April 6 Columbia Broadcasting System report that 
quoted European sources as reporting that Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles had ‘‘definitely decided to 
resign,’’ that the President agreed with his decision, 
and that Dulles had recommended Herter as his suc- 
cessor. CBS, however, said its broadcast only spoke 
of ‘‘reports’’ of resignation, and repeated the substance 
of the report April 7. 
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RADIATION HAZARDS 


The White House April 3 announced that President 
Eisenhower had appointed a group to study where in the 
Executive Branch to place responsibility for radiation 
fallout and health studies. The study group, composed 
of the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, the 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Budget Bureau director, was to consider the ‘‘organi- 
zation arrangements’’ of monitoring fallout and radio- 
logical health problems. (For text, Weekly Report p. 498) 

In a March 26 report, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Radiation recommended that central control 
authority over radiation hazards be placed in the U.S. 
Public Health Service and urged ‘‘immediate legislation’’ 
to achieve the change. Authority currently is vested in 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The 12-member group, 
headed by Dr. Russell H. Morgan, radiology professor 
at Johns-Hopkins Medical School, concluded it was ‘‘un- 
wise to continue the assignment of authority over the 
public health aspects of atomic energy to the same 
agency that has a prime interest in the promotional 
aspects in the field.’’ 

The group’s report said great gaps existed in current 
knowledge of the biological! effects of radiation. It urged 
greater emphasis on radiation research in the future. 
The report commended the private, quasi-official National 
Committee on Radiation Protection for its work, whichis 
partly subsidized by the Department of Commerce. It 
rejected suggestions, however, that the NCRP be made 
a component of a specific governmental agency. It said 
the group should remain private in order to maintain its 
‘forthright and decisive’’ character. 

The advisory committee recommended that the Public 
Health Service be given broad planning authority over 
radiation controls and that the planning should include 
the coordination of state and local programs with the 
safety operations of Federal and private groups for a 
‘‘unified attack’’ on radiation problems, Inother recom- 
mendations, the group urged that the PHS be given author- 
ity to develop a comprehensive program of control for 
all sources of radiation on a national scale and that ‘‘as 
much regulatory responsibility as possible’’ be given to 
state and local governments while keeping a “‘supervening 
authority’’ vested in the Public Health Service. It urged 
also that the Federal Government give technical and finan- 
cial assistance to the state and local governments and pro- 
vide personnel training programs in radiation protection. 

The advisory committee estimated that its program 
would cost the Government $590 million over a five-year 
period, with an initial $2.5 million for fiscal 1960. 

In a related development, the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Special Radiation Subcommittee April 7 
said it tentatively had scheduled hearings on recent re- 
ports of increases in Strontium 90 nuclear explosion fall- 
out for May 5-9, (For background on fallout problems, 
see Weekly Report p. 477-9) 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower April 7 sent the following nom- 
inations to the Senate for confirmation: 

Former Sen, Frank A, Barrett (R Wyo. 1953-59), as 
General Counsel of the Department of Agriculture. 

J. Graham Parsons of New York, a career diplomat, 
as an Assistant Secretary of State. 

David B. Karrick of the District of Columbia, a 
Republican, as a District of Columbia Commissioner. 
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NATO COUNCIL SPEECH 


Following is a partial text of President Eisenhower's April 2 speech at the 10th 
anniversary meeting of foreign ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Washington (see p. 521): 


Today we celebrate the 10th anniversary of this organization. 
Founded as an alliance to assure our defense against the threat 
of aggression, NATO has grown into a powerful security-community 
by means of which the free people of 15 nations pursue the goal of 
a durable peace with justice. 

Now for generations each nation including my own pursued 
this aim through its own individual efforts. But the galloping pace 
of technology and the upheavals of modern war brought the world 
suddenly to a new stage of its existence. By 1945 Americans 
together with all other peoples recognized the urgent need for a 
new relationship among nations, 

That year the establishment of the United Nations Organi- 
zation lifted hopes the world over that all peoples would at last 
join together in a universal quest for peace and justice. Momen- 
tarily it seemed that mankind at long last had begun to put aside 
the weapons of war in favor of the tools of peace. But quickly it 
became evident that the aftermath of World War II had brought, 
along with this opportunity, new dangers of fearful and unusual 
significance. 

War for all nations has always meant privation, suffering and 
death. But with the advent of nuclear science the possibility of 
war suddenly threatened entire civilizations. Almost simul- 
taneously a new dictatorship reached such great power that it 
openly challenged the concepts of justice and freedom which our 
respective nations adhere to and support. So challenged, no free 
nation dedicated to peace and the preservation of priceless human 
values could adopt aggression as a counter measure. But all 
quickly realized that to stand firmly indefense of their people and 
those peoples’ rights, they had to act in unison. 

The stake was not merely the security of our nations from 
military onslaught; the true issue was our ability to protect the 
spiritual foundations of Western civilization against every kind of 
ruthless aggression, whether the attack should be military, 
economic, or political. 

Out of this realization was born the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Its immediate purpose was the prevention of war 
by deterring military aggression in Europe. The task presented 
many difficulties, one of which was that there was no guiding 
precedent. But out of necessity and through the good will of 
member nations, we succeeded within afew short years in building 
a substantial defensive establishment. 

Since NATO was formed there has been no further Com- 
munist advance in Europe -- either by political or military means. 
And while our military efforts have obviously required economic 
sacrifice they have by no means stunted the economic growth of 
member countries. Instead, there has been a notable increase 
in production, trade and living standards among the NATO peoples 
during the 10 years of NATO’s existence. 

NATO is unique in many respects. Ofthese, the most impor- 
tant by far is our common support of spiritual and moral values. 
Each nation has of course its heritage of religion, language, 
literature, music, education and other elements of culture which 
give real meaning to life. But among all, there is a close kinship 
because of a common belief in the freedom and the dignity of man. 
All of us are devoted to the twin ideals of peace and justice -- 
neither of which can long live without the other. Sustained by a 
conviction in the rightness of our cause, by faith in ourselves and 
in each other, NATO has grown steadily in its capacity to assure 
our common security. 

Our alliance is developing an ever-growing political co- 
hesion. The Permanent Council, under the chairmanship of the 
able and dedicated Mr. Spaak, is becomming aneffective mechan- 
ism for harmonizing the policies of the Atlantic peoples. By our 
association we have created possibilities for new and unprece- 
dented forms of economic cooperation among the free peoples of 
Europe. Together we have laid the foundation for intimate Atlantic 
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partnership in other fields, such as science and technology. All 
these achievements of the past decade merely point the way for 
an accelerated progress ahead, 

Thus united in purpose and sustained by our moral, economic 
and military power, the member nations begin the second decade 
of their association in NATO. We shall always keep open the 
door of honest discussion -- even to those whose creed is world 
domination. Our governments conduct continuous -- almost daily 
-- discussions and negotiations with the Soviet Union. We use 
regular diplomatic establishments, special committees, organs of 
the United Nations and occasional meetings of responsible political 
leaders. No means are overlooked that give rise to promise of 
constructive results. 

We shall continue these negotiations and discussions, We shall 
continue to make concrete and realistic proposals for disarma- 
ment, for a just solution of the problems of Germany, for Europ- 
ean security and for cooperation in the newly-opening realm of 
outer space. Although we shall always avoid substituting illusions 
for reality, we shall continue to strive for a more general and 
far-reaching, but always practical, settlement of differences with 
the Soviets. 

The need, as we reach for a lasting peace with justice, is 
the abandonment of the Communist purpose of world domination. 

We shall never cease to encourage such a change. Mean- 
while, we must be prepared during the years ahead to live ina 
world in which tension and bickering between free nations and the 
Soviets will be daily experiences. So, to live confidently, free- 
dom’s greatest requirement is unity -- the unity which is the 
very lifeblood of NATO. 

On this base we propose to build the road leading toward 
lasting peace and universal justice. Building this road will re- 
quire courage -- courage to stand fast in the face of menace and 
of threats. 

It will require sacrifice -- sacrifice needed to maintain and 
improve our collective strength over along periodof time. It will 
require perseverance -- perseverance to explore every avenue 
which offers reasonable hope for just solutions to the issues 
between ourselves and the Soviet Union. 

All these qualities the free nations possess in full measure 
-- we must never tire or weaken in our practice of them. 

Those who respect the dignity of man will not flinch before 
the magnitude of the task. Rather they will prove once again 
that greatness of spirit and love of liberty will overcome the 
forces of atheistic materialism and coercion and give to all the 
nations, under God, the blessings of security, along with a just 
and durable peace. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE SPEECH 


Following is a partial text of President Eisenhower's April 4 speech at Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


No matter how much intellectual luggage we carry around in 
our heads, it becomes valuable only if we know how to use the 
information -- only if we are able to relate one fact of a problem 
to the others, do we truly understand them. This is my subject 
today -- the need for greater individual and collective under- 
standing of the international facts of today’s life. More speci- 
fically we need to understand our country’s purpose and role in 
strengthening the world’s free nations which, with us, see our 
concepts of freedom and human dignity threatened by atheistic 
dictatorship.... 

Specifically, I am addressing you on the governmental pro- 
gram that we term ‘‘mutual security.’’ The true need and value 
of this program will be proved and recognized by our people only if 
we can answer this question: ‘‘Why should America, at heavy and 
immediate sacrifice to herself, assist many other nations, particu- 
larly the less developed ones, in achieving greater moral, 
economic and military strength?”’ 

First -- What are the facts? 

The first and most important fact is the implacable and 
frequently expressed purpose of imperialistic communism to 
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promote world revolution, destroy freedom and communize the 
world, Its methods are all-inclusive, ranging through the use of 
propaganda, political subversion, economic penetration, and the use 
or threat of force. 

The second fact is that our country is today spending an 
aggregate of about $47 billion annually for the preservation of the 
Nation’s position and security in the world, This includes the 
costs of the Defense Department, the production of nuclear 
weapons and mutual security. All three are mutually supporting 
and are blended into one program for our security. Their cost 
conveys something of the entire program’s importance -- to the 
world and, indeed, to each of us. 

The next fact we note is that since the target is the world, 
every nation is comprehended in the communist effort. The weak 
and the most exposed stand in the most immediate danger. 

Another fact, that we ignore to our peril, is that if aggres- 
sion or subversion against the weaker of the free nations should 
achieve successive victories, communism would step-by-step 
overcome once-free areas. The danger, even to the strongest, 
would become increasingly menacing. Clearly, the self-interest 
of each free nation impels it to resist the loss to imperialistic 
communism of the freedom and independence of any other nation. 
Freedom is truly indivisible. 

To apply some of these truths to a particular case, let us 
consider, briefly, the country of Viet-Nam, and the importance 
to us of the security and progress of that country. It is located, 
as you know, in the southeastern corner of Asia, exactly halfway 
azound the globe from Gettysburg, Pa. 

Viet Nam is a country divided, as a result of war, into two 
parts, as are Germany and Korea. The southern half, with its 
12 million people, is free, but poor. It is an under-developed 
country -- its economy is weak -- average individual income being 
less than $200 a year. The northern half had been taken over by 
communism, A line of demarcation running along the 17th parallel 
separates the two, To the north of this line stand several Com- 
munist divisions. These facts pose to South Viet Nam two great 
tasks: Self-defense and economic growth. 

Understandably, the people of Viet Nam want to make their 
country a thriving, self-sufficient member of the family of 
nations. This means economic expansion. For Viet Nam’s 
economic growth, the acquisition of capital is necessary. Now, 
the nation could create the capital needed for growth by stealing 
from the already meager rice bowls of its people and regiment- 
ing them into work battalions. This enslavement is the com- 
mune system -- adopted by the new overlords of Communist 
China. It would mean, of course, the loss of freedom within the 
country without any hostile outside action whatsoever. 

Another way for Viet Nam to get necessary capital is through 
private investments from the outside, and through governmental 
loans and, where necessary, grants from other and more for- 
tunately situated nations. In either of these ways the economic 
problem of Viet Nam could be solved. But only the second way 
can preserve freedom. 

Yet there is still the other of Viet Nam’s great problems -- 
how to support the military forces it needs without crushing its 
economy. Because of the proximity of large Communist military 
formation in the north, free Viet Nam must maintain substantial 
numbers of men under arms. Moreover, while the government 
has shown real progress in cleaning out Communist guerrillas, 
those remaining continue to be a disruptive influence in the 
nation’s life. Unassisted Viet Nam can produce and support 
neither the military formations essential to it, nor, equally 
important, the morale -- that is, the hope, the confidence, the 
pride -- necessary to meet the dual threat of aggression from 
without and subversion within its borders. 

Still another fact! Strategically, South Viet Nam’s capture by 
the Communists would bring their power several hundred miles 
into a hitherto free region. The remaining countries in Southeast 
Asia would be menaced by a great flanking movement, The free- 
dom of 12 million people would be lost immediately, and that of 
150 million others in adjacent lands would be seriously endangered. 
The loss of South Viet Nam would set in motion a crumbling 
process that could, as it progressed, have grave consequences 
for freedom. 

Viet Nam must have a reasonable degree of safety now -- 
both for her people and property. Security and confidence are 
essential to the functioning of any society. Where they are 
lacking the result is political, economic and social chaos, 
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ending in the loss of freedom, Because of these facts, military 
as well as economic help is currentiy needed in Viet Nam. 

We reach the inescapable conclusion that our own national 
interests demand some help from us in sustaining in Viet Nam 
the morale, the economic progress and the military strength 
necessary to its continued existence in freedom, 

Viet Nam is just one example. One-third of the world’s 
people face a similar challenge. All through Africa and Southern 
Asia people struggle to preserve liberty and improve their stand- 
azds of living. It is imperative that they succeed. 

But some uninformed Americans believe that we should turn 
our backs on these people, our friends. Our costs and taxes are 
very real, while the difficulties of others often seem remote 
from us. But the costs of continuous neglect of these problems 
would be far more than we now must bear -- indeed more than we 
could afford. The added costs would be paid not only in vastly 
increased outlays of money, but in larger drafts of our youth into 
the military establishment, and in terms of increased danger to 
our own security and prosperity. 

No matter what area of Federal spending must be curtailed -- 
and some should -- our safety comes first. Since that safety is 
necessarily based upon a sound and thrivingeconomy. Its protec- 
tion must equally engage our earnest attention, 

As a different kind of example of free nation interdependence, 
there is Japan, where very different problems exist -- problems 
equally vital to the security of the freeworld. Japan is an essen- 
tial counterweight to Communist strength in Asia. Her industrial 
power is the heart of any collective effort to defend the Far East 
against aggression. Her more than 90 million people occupy a 
country where the arable land is no more than that of California. 
More perhaps than any other industrial nation, Japan must export 
to live. Last year she had a substantial trade deficit, At one 
time she had a thriving trade with Asia, particularly with her 
nearest neighbors. All that is largely gone. Her problems grow 
more grave. 

For Japan there must be more free world outlets for her prod- 
ucts, She does not want to be compelled to become dependent as 
a last resort upon the Communist empire. Should she ever be 
forced to the extremity, the blow to free world security would be 
incalculable; at the least it would mean for all other free nations 
greater sacrifice, greater danger, and lessened economic strength, 

What happens depends largely on what the free world nations 
can, and will, do. Upon us rests a heavy responsibility. We must 
weigh the facts, fit them into place, and decide on our course of 
action. For a country as large, as industrious, and as progres- 
sive as Japan toexist with the helpof grant aid by others, presents 
no satisfactory solution, Furthermore, for us, the cost wouid be, 
over the long term, increasingly heavy. Trade is the key to a 
durable Japanese economy. 

One of Japan’s greatest opportunities for increased trade lies 
in a free and developing Southeast Asia, The two problems I have 
been discussing are two parts of a single one -- the great need in 
one country is for raw materials; in the other country for manu- 
factured goods. Thetwo regions complement each other markedly. 

By strengthening of Viet Nam and helping insure the safety of 
the South Pacific and Southeast Asia, we gradually develop the 
great trade potential between this region, richinnatural resources, 
and highly industrialized Japan to the benefit of both. In this way 
freedom in the Western Pacific will be greatly strengthened and 
the interests of the whole free world advanced. But such a basic 
improvement can come about only gradually. Japan must have 
additional trade outlets now. These can be provided if each of 
the industrialized nations in the West does its part in liberalizing 
trade relations with Japan. 

One thing we in America can do is to study existing trade 
regulations between ourselves and Japan. Quite naturally we must 
guard against a flooding of our own markets by goods, made in 
other countries, to the point where our own industries would 
dry up. But the mere imposition of higher and higher tariffs 
cannot solve trade problems even for us, prosperous though we 
be. We, too, must export in order to buy, and we must buy if we 
are to sell our surpluses abroad. Moreover, unless Japan's ex- 
ports to us are at least maintained at approximately their present 
levels, we would risk the free world stake in the Pacific. 

There is another fact that bears importantly upon this situa- 
tion, Ininternational trade our competitors are alsoour customers, 
Normally, the bigger the competitor, the bigger the customer, 
Japan buys far more from the United States than she sells to us, 
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She is our second largest customer -- second only to Canada, 
Last year she bought over $800 million in machinery, chemicals, 
coal, cotton and other items from us -- and thus made jobs for 
many thousands of Americans. She paid for these with American 
dollars earned largely from the goods she sold to us. If she had 
earned more dollars she would have bought more goods, to our 
own mutual advantage and the strengthening of freedom. 

Now I turn to one other case, where the hard realities of 
living confront us with still a further challenge. I refer to West 
Berlin, a city of over two million people whose freedom we are 
pledged to defend. Here we have another problem but not a unique 
one. Itis part of the continuing effort of the Communist conspiracy 
to attain one overriding goal: World domination. 

Against this background we understand that the mere handing 
over of a single city could not possibly satisfy the Communists, 
even though they would particularly like to eliminate what has 
been called the ‘‘free world’s show case behind the Iron Curtain.”’ 
Indeed, even if we should acquiesce in the unthinkable sacrifice of 
two million free Germans, such a confession of weakness would 
dismay our friends and embolden the Communists to step up 
their campaign of domination, 

The course of appeasement is not only dishonorable, it is 
the most dangerous one we could pursue. The world paid a high 
price for the lesson of Munich -- but it learned it well. We have 
learned, too, that the costs of defending freedom -- of defending 
America -- must be paid in many forms. They are assessed 
against us in all parts of the world -- in Berlin, in Viet Nam, in 
the Middle East, and here at home. But wherever they occur and 
in whatever form they appear, they are first and last a proper 
charge te the national security of the United States. Mutual 
security and American security are synonymous. 

These costs are high -- but they are as nothing to those that 
would be imposed upon us by our own indifference and neglect, 
or by weakness of spirit. But though weakness is dangerous, this 
does not mean that firmness is mere rigidity, nothing but arrogant 
stubbornness. Another fact, basic to the entire problem of peace 
and security, is that America and her friends in the world do not 
want war. They seek to substitute the rule of law for the rule of 
force, the conference table for the battlefield. ‘These desires 
and their expressions are not propaganda, They are aspirations 
felt deeply within us; they are the longings of entire civilizations 
based upon a belief in God and in the dignity of man. Indeed, they 
are the instinctive hopes that people feel -- everywhere -- regard- 
less of curtains. People everywhere recoil from the thought of 
war as much as do any of us present here in this peaceful 
gathering. 

Tensions are created, primarily, by governments and in- 
dividuals that are ruthless in seeking greater and more extensive 
power. Berlin is a tension point because the Kremlin hopes to 
eliminate it as a part of the free world. The Communist leaders 
have chosen to exert pressure there at this moment. Naturally 
they always pick the most awkward situation, the hard-to-defend 
position, as the place to test our strength and resolution. There 
will never be an easy place for us to make a stand, but there is 
a best one. 

The best one is where principle points. Deep in that principle 
is the truth that we cannot afford the loss of any free nation -- for 
whenever freedom is destroyed anywhere we are, by that much, 
ourselves weakened. Every gain of communism makes further 
defense against it harder and our security more uncertain. A 
free America can exist only as part of a free world, and a free 
world can continue to exist only as it meets the rightful demands 
of people for security, progress and opportunity. This is why the 
development of South Viet Nam and Southeast Asia is important; 
why Japanese export trade is important; why firmness at Berlin 
is important, 

It is why Communist challenges must always be answered 
by the free world standing on principle, united in strength and 
in purpose. This is the true meaning of mutual security. It is 
the idea that by helping one another build a strong, prosperous 
world community, free people will not only win through to a 
just peace but can apply their wonderful, God-given talents 
toward creating an ever-growing measure of man’s humanity 
to man. 

But this is something that will come only out of the hard 
intellectual effort of disciplined minds. For the future of our 
country depends upon enlightened leadership, upon the truly 
educated -- understanding -- citizen.... 
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OTHER STATEMENTS 


Other recent public statements by President Eisenhower: 
March 31 -- Proclamation designating April 1959 as Cancer 
Control Month, 


April 1 -- Letter accepting resignation of Meade Alcorn as 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. (Weekly Report 
p. 518) 

April 1 -- Letter accepting the resignation of Walter S, 


Robertson as Assistant Secretary of State. 

April 3 -- Letter accepting the resignationof W.A, Dexheimer 
as commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interior. 





Committee Briefs be 


POLLUTION PROBLEMS 


The Senate Public Works Committee April 7 ordered reported 
an amended bill (S 441)toextend the Federal Air Pollution Control 
Act from July 1, 1960 through June 30, 1964. The bill would 
authorize an annual appropriation of $7.5 million in each of the 
four fiscal years. The money would be used for research into 
and development of methods of controlling air pollution. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- April 7 -- Arthur S, Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, announced two 
separate actions designed to step up Federal efforts to curb water 
pollution. (Weekly Report p. 425) 

He said the Federal Government had initiated legal action 
against Sioux City, lowa, and 10 meat-processing plants there for 
allegedly polluting the Missouri River. The Government ordered 
Sioux City and the plants to stop discharging raw wastes into the 
river. Flemming said it was the first time the Federal Govern- 
ment had invoked its legal enforcement powers under the 1956 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. (1956 Almanac p. 570) 

Another action, Flemming said, had ‘‘raised the status’’ of 
Government water pollution control activities by establishing a 
Division of Water Pollution Control directly under the Chief of 
the Bureau of State Services. Theover-alleffect of the move was 
to put the water pollution control branch one step closer to the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 

April 8 -- Flemming, before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, endorsed President Eisenhower’s recommendation to have 
the states take over the water pollution control program. He 
said the states could raise the money for sewage plant grants if 
the Federal Government turned over its telephone users tax to 
the states. (Weekly Report p. 97) 


PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY 


The Senate Judiciary Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee April 8 said Attorney General William P. Rogers had 
written Subcommittee Chairman Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) that 
he was ‘‘wholeheartedly behind’’ Kefauver’s proposed Presidential 
disability constitutional amendment (S J Res 40, amended). 

S J Res 40, as tentatively approved by the Subcommittee 
March 9, provided for an office of Acting President, to be 
assumed by the Vice President when the President declared 
himself unable to fill his office, or when the Vice President 
considered the President unable, and obtained the written concur- 
rence of the majority of the Cabinet. 

The resolution would permit the President to resume office 
when he announced his disability was over. However, if the Vice 
President believed the President was not yet fit to resume office 
and obtained the written concurrence of a majority of the Cabinet, 
the issue would go before Congress. A concurrent resolution, 
approved by two-thirds of the Members present in each House, 
would empower the Vice President to remain as Acting President 
until (1) he himself declared the President able to resume his 
duties; (2) Congress, by a majority of Members present in each 
House, determined that the Presidential disability was over; or 
(3) the Presidential term ended. (For background, 1958 Almanac 
p. 77, 1957 Almanac p. 681.) 


(For Committee Roundup see p. 526) 





Senate Rejects Proposal to Make REA an Independent Agency, 





CQ Senate Votes 3] through 32. 


(No Congressional Record Roll-Call Vote Numbers.) 


Votes to Strip Secretary of Agriculture of REA Loan Veto 


31. 


32. 


S 144, A bill to give the Administrator of the Rural Electri- 


fication Administration final authority to approve or dis- 
approve REA loans and to vest the Administrator with all 
REA functions, which were transferred to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1939 and 


Reorganization Plaa No. 2 of 1953. 


Curtis (R Neb.) and 


Russell (D Ga.) amendment, in the nature of a substitute, to 
make REA an independent agency. Rejected 13-74 (D 4-51; 


R 9-23), April 8, 1959, 


President’s position. (See story p. 529) 


S 144. 


A ‘‘nay”’ was a vote supporting the 


Passage of the bill, Passed 60-27 (D 53-2; R 7-25), 


April 8, 1959, A ‘‘nay’’ was avote supporting the President’s 
position, (See story p. 529) 
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TEAMSTER UNION, COIN MACHINE INVESTIGATIONS 


Investigations of the coin-machine vending industry 
and the International Brotherhood of Teamsters high- 
lighted the March hearings of the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities inthe Labor or Management Field. 

After concluding an inquiry on the Chicago jukebox 
inlustry Feb, 26, the Committee March 9 held a closed 
hearing in New York City on the New York newspaper 
industry; March 10 questioned Philadelphia advertising 
man Benjamin Lapensohn; March 11-12 and 17-19 held 
hearings on alleged improprieties in the affairs of Joseph 
P, Glimco, Teamsters Local 777 president, and John T, 
(Sandy) O’Brien, Teamsters international vice president 
(both of Chicago); and March 23-25 held three days of 
hearings on the coin-machine vending industries in New 
Orleans, Los Angeles and Miami. The Committee then 
recessed for Easter until April 7. (For Chicago jukebox 
hearings, Weekly Report p. 364) 

The details of these and related Committee activities: 

@ Newspaper Puzzles -- A Committee staff investiga- 
tion into charges that Detroit mobsters had obtained ad- 
vance solutions to newspaper crossword puzzle contests 
and were profiting from the cash awards led to the dis- 
closure, Feb, 26, of an alleged effort to bribe a scheduled 
Committee witness by offering him solutions to cash- 
award puzzles published by newspapers in several cities. 
The reported bribe offer was revealed by Committee Chief 
Counsel Robert F. Kennedy, who said the information was 
turned over to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and to 
state law enforcement agencies. 

@ New York Newspapers -- The Committee held a 
closed-door hearing in New York City March 9on the sys- 
tem of newspaper and magazine delivery inthe New York 
metropolitan area, Chairman John L. McClellan (D Ark.) 
said the hearing involved ‘‘all aspects of the matters we 
have been looking into -- collusion, sweetheart contracts, 
improper payments, misuse of union funds, false entry in 
records,’’ McClellan added that the hearing ‘‘was not an 
investigation’’ of thedelivery men’s strike which shut nine 
New York newspapers Dec, 9-28, 1958. 

®@ Union Political Funds -- Vice Chairman Karl E, 
Mundt (R S.D.) Feb. 26 said the Committee planned an 
extensive investigation of labor union tactics and spending 
in political campaigns. The inquiry, for which no date 
was set, would delve into (1) the alleged use of union 
flower funds for purposes other than buying flowers for 
the sick and dead, and (2) alleged violation of Federal laws 
prohibiting unions from participating in Federal election 
campaigns. In a related development, Secretary of Labor 
James P, Mitchell April5 proposed a broad Congressional 
investigation of political spending by unions, management 
and wealthy individuals, 

@ Lapensohn -- The Committee March 10 questioned 
Benjamin Lapensohn, Philadelphia advertising man, on 
why Government documents used as evidence by a House 
investigating committee during the 1940s allegedly turned 
up in Lapensohn’s private files. Lapensohn, whowas de- 
scribed as a ‘‘fixer’’ in 1958 Select Committee hearings 
and who was reportedly indicted by a New York grand jury 
on charges of forgery and larceny in 1958 refused to 


answer most questions, pleading the Fifth Amendment. 
(1958 Almanac p. 684) ; 

@ Teamsters -- The Committee March 11 focused on 
the activities of Teamster Loca’ 777 President Joseph P, 
Glimco, with testimony by staff investigator Alphonse 
Calabrese that the union leader, from 1954 to 1957, had 
used $124,000 in union funds for his defense in an extor- 
tion trial. Calabrese said that during the trial, which 
ended with Glimco’s acquittal, various witnesses, who had 
told the grand jury they had paid money to Glimco’s 
group because of fear, changed their stories by testifying 
at the trial that ‘‘they paid because they liked him and 
not because of fear.’”’ 

Glimco’s predecessor as president of Local 777, 
Dominic Abato, told the Committee that he and other 
union officers were forced to kick back large portions 
of their salaries to Glimco. McClellan estimated the 
total of alleged kickbacks at about $2,500 a month. 

Another witness, Harry Thieme, an organizer for the 
Egg and Poultry Handlers Union, testifed he was sub- 
jected to intimidations from persons connected with the 
Teamsters, including threats of murder, when he at- 
tempted to organize the Chicago poultry workers. 

Calabrese March 12 said that in 1953 Glimco and 
his secretary, Laverne Murray, shared a Los Angeles 
hotel room at a cost to Glimco’s local of $1,045.65. It 
also was alleged that $50,000 in the local’s funds were 
used to build two homes, one for Dominic Senese, head 
of local 703, and the other for Glimco. The $50,000 
allegedly was concealed in an $85,000 fee charged to 
the local by builder Frank Pantaleo for remodeling union 
headquarters. Glimco’s home allegedly was listed as 
being jointly owned by himself and his secretary, |Laverne 
Murray. Miss Murray, Pantaleo and Senese allinvoked 
the Fifth Amendment when questioned by the Committee. 

Also on March 12, Committee investigators said the 
Broadway Sheet Metal Co., two-thirds of which was owned 
by Senese and Victor Comforte, whom the Committee 
described as a powerful figure in the Chicago underworld, 
had done 60 percent of the constructiononthe Nike missile 
installations in the Chicago area. Comforte, pleading 
Fifth Amendment protection, refused to discuss the 
Broadway company or his alleged relationship with 
Senese, Chairman McClellan said he would move ‘“‘at 
once”’ to present a written demand to the Defense Depart- 
ment to blacklist the firm from future defense contracts. 

The second phase of the Chicago Teamsters investi- 
gation began March 17 with the allegation by investigator 
Calabrese that the Dearborn Insurance Agency of Chicago 
had received excessive commissions for health and wel- 
fare insurance policies covering Glimco’s Local 777, 
Senese’s Local 703 and Local 710, headed by John T. 
O’Brien, a Teamsters international vice president, Cala- 
brese said that from 1950 to 1958 the premiums for the 
three Teamsters locals and for Local 593 of the Hotel, 
Restaurant Employees aid Bartenders International Union 
(AFL-CIO) totaled $14.5 million and that commissions 
paid to Dearborn by the Occidental Life Insurance Co, of 
California exceeded by $493,000 the maximum amount 
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considered ethical by the insurance industry. Testimony 
further alleged that Frank Brown, president emeritus of 
O’Brien’s Local 710, was once adirector of the Dearborn 
agency and that O’Brien may have owned stock in the firm. 

Allen L, Creitz, a former official of Occidental, which 
underwrote the policies, told the Committee March 18 that 
he had collected dividends totaling $58,000 during the 
1950-58 period as a stockholder in Dearborn. He said 
his dual role was a violation of Occidental’s regulations 
and that Occidental had forced him te resign after learn- 
ing about it, 

Dearborn president Harland Maris March 18 pleaded 
the Fifth Amendment when the Committee asked whether 
Brown and O’Brien were secret partners in the agency. 
Two of Maris’ partners, the agency’s lawyer and its 
accountant said they knew nothing of such an arrangement. 

Glimco, testifying March 18, invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment to all questions relating to previous testimony. 

The Occidental Life Insurance Co, March 19 wired 
Chief Counsel Kennedy notifying him that all brokerage 
relationships with Maris and the Dearborn agency had 
been terminated, 

Charges by Sen. Frank Church (D Idaho) that O’Brien 
and his lieutenants were ‘‘like the robber barons of old’’ 
resulted from testimony by investigator James Mundie 
March 19 that the leadership of Local 710 -- O’Brien, 
Brown, Michael J. Healy and Frank Schmitt -- had paid 
themselves $1,136,275.97 in union money in the previous 
seven years, with almost half going to O’Brien. The 
money was taken bythe leaders as salaries, commissions, 
Christmas bonuses and vacation allowances, Mundie said, 
and the ‘‘commissions’’ were simply a part of every mem- 
ber’s dues -- 90 cents for every $4 collected. O’Brien 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment. 

@ Coin Machines -- The Committee March 23 began 
three days of hearings on coin machine operations in New 
Orleans, Los Angeles and Miami. Counsel Kennedy said 
the inquiry was designed to illustrate the coast-to-coast 
nature of underworld efforts to move in on jukebox and 
vending machine operators. 

Aaron Kohn, leader of a New Orleans citizens’ crime 
fighting group, led off testimony with the statement that 
key racket figures dominated the Louisiana coin machine 
business through threats, coercion and alliances with 
corrupt public officials. He said that a ‘‘Mafia’’ mob 
headed by Carlos Marcello enjoyed police protection in 
Jefferson Parish and operated in Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Missouri and Arkansas, Kohn said that Jeffer- 
son Parish Sheriff William Coci had led ‘‘avery aggres- 
sive, anti-good government movement.”’ 

Marcello refused to testify unless the Committee 
cross-examined Kohn. Chairman McClellan declined to 
order the cross-examination. Marcello then invoked the 
Fifth Amendment 35 times. 

On March 24, Mickey Cohen refused totell the Com- 
mittee whether he and Fred Sicahad been paid $11,000 by 
the head of a cigarette vending machine company to stay 
out of a Los Angeles business war. 

A Miami jukebox and pinball machine mechanic, 
Leonard Baitler, March 25 testified that Charles Karpf 
‘‘was the man behind”’ an alleged racketeer move to con- 
trol Miami’s jukebox industry through alliances with labor 
unions. Similar testimony was given bytwocoin machine 
operators. Karpf and Joseph (Joe Scootch) Indellicato 
pleaded the Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer Com- 
mittee questions, Hearings were then adjourned until April 
Tre 


Committee Roundup - 2 


UNEMPLOYMENT LAW REVISION 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On proposals to improve the 
Federal-state unemployment insurance program, 

TESTIMONY -- April 7 -- Under Secretary of Labor 
James T, O’Connell said the Administration would not 
recommend to Congress any change in the lawthat would 
result in the Federal Government imposing minimum 
standards for unemployment benefits on the states, He 
said the Administration favored bringing 3.2 million ad- 
ditional workers under the coverage of the program, which 
currently applies to approximately 44 million employees. 
The extended coverage would be accomplished, he said, 
by making the law apply toemployers who, for any period 
during a year, had one, two or threeemployees, The law 
currently applies only toemployers who employ more than 
three workers for a period of at least 20 weeks during a 
year. If a fourth employee is employed for a shorter 
period, the employer currently is exempted from unem- 
ployment insurance taxation, 

The Administration also proposed raising from 
$3,000 to $4,200 annually the wage base on which unem- 
ployment insurance taxes are paid, The entire tax of 
3 percent is paid by the employer. The purpose of in- 
creasing the tax base would be to give the Federal Gov- 
ernment a greater share of the tax to meet increased costs 
of administering the program, O’Connell said, Of the 3 
percent tax, 2.7 percent is earmarked for states to pay 
benefits and the remainder for the Government to pay 
administrative costs of the joint program. 

O’Connell said the states were making ‘‘reasonably 
satisfactory’’ progress in improving their benefits with- 
out Federal standards, Rep. Frank Karsten (D Mo.) asked 
O’Connell if he could name a state that had raised both the 
rate and duration of benefits payments to levels considered 
adequate by President Eisenhower. O’Connell replied, 
‘*Not specifically.’” The President has said the states 
should raise benefit payments so that the average worker 
can get payments equal to half his normal wage. He also 
said the duration of the benefits period should be extended 
to at least 26 weeks, (Weekly Report p. 455) 

O’Connell was questioned on whether he was speaking 
for Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell as well as for 
the Administration in opposing Federal minimum stand- 
ards. Mitchell has been reported as favoring Federal 
standards. O’Connell replied it could be presumed he was 
speaking for both parties. 

Chairman Wilbur D, Millis (D Ark.) said he also would 
not support ‘‘the idea of Federal standards,’’ primarily 
on the grounds that the prerogative belonged tothe states, 
He questioned, however, the ‘‘equity’’ of the Administra- 
tion’s proposal to raise taxes without requiring higher 
benefits. He suggested that the proposal might strengthen 
the cause of advocates of minimum Federal standards, 
(For AFL-CIO position see p. 528) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- April 7 --Sen, John 
F, Kennedy (D Mass.) announced that an unemployment 
compensation bill (S 791) that would establish minimum 
Federal benefit standards had received the endorsement 
of 15 governors, Kennedy, one of 34 sponsors of the Sen- 
ate bill, said only one negative reply had been received 
so far from 23 governors polled, The House counterpart 
of S 791 is HR 3547, sponsored by Rep, Frank M, Karsten 
(D Mo.), Forty-three other Representatives have spon- 
sored similar bills. 

(For Committee Brie/s see p. 524) 
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Pressures On Congress 





AFL-CIO CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


Against a confusing background of claims and counter- 
claims the AFL-CIO’s mass conference on unemployment 
convened in Washington April 8, bringing approximately 
6,000 unionists -- half jobless workers, half local union 
officials -- to the Nation’s capital. 

@ Background -- On March 30, only a week before the 
conference met, the Labor Department announced there 
were still 74 major industrial areas inthe U.S, where un- 
employment exceeded 6 percent -- a decline of two areas 
since the department’s January report, but an increase 
of four over March 1958, 

On April 4, the official organ of the Democratic 
National Committee, the Democratic Digest, criticized 
the Administration for trying to ‘‘create a phony issue 
over a phony budget.’’ This approach was carried further 
by the Democratic Advisory Council in a statement April 
5. The DAC criticized the ‘‘critical and inexcusable level 
of unemployment...tolerated all too long’’ bythe Adminis- 
tration. It advocated increased Federal spending for un- 
employment insurance, housing, slum clearance, school 
construction and economically depressed areas. 

The council’s attack coincided with a television ap- 
pearance by Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell in New 
York City. He predicted that a rapidly recovering econ- 
omy would reduce joblessness to a level of about three 
million by October, or very close to full employment. 

@ March Unemployment Report -- On April 6, after 
meeting with Mitchell and Secretary of Commerce Lewis 
L, Strauss, President Eisenhower said the employment 
figures for March, when released, would show a ‘‘gratify- 
ing’’ improvement. 

In an unusual press conference April 7, the day before 
the AFL-CIO rally, the chief of the Labor Department’s 
Employment Statistics Bureau, Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, 
said unemployment declined by 387,000 in March to 


4,362,000 and employment rose by 1,106,000 to 64,828,000. 


(Normally, the monthly job figures are revealed through 
printed press releases.) 

Wolfbein said nearly all of the improvement was con- 
centrated among males 25 years or over -- the prime 
working group and family-responsibility group. The 
seasonally adjusted ratio of unemployment to the total 
work force declined from 6.1 percent in February to 5.8 
percent in March, he said, and the decline in unemploy- 
ment by 387,000 compared with a normal seasonal decline 
for March, during the years since 1950, of 200,090 to 
250,000. Wolfbein also reported that the average weekly 
earnings of factory workers during March rose toa record 
high of $88.62. 

In response to the Administration’s reassuring re- 
ports, AFL-CIO president George Meany promptly called 
the change ‘‘mostly seasonal’’ and added: ‘‘There is no 
appreciable improvement in the over-all picture. Cer- 
tainly, well-staged propaganda announcements will not 
solve the problem....”” 

@ Conference Convenes -- The jobless rally got under 
way April 8. Meany opened by telling the delegates that 
they were there ‘‘to breathe a little of the spirit of 
humanity into the cold statistics of unemployment.’’ He 
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said industry had been able to bounce back from adversity 
“‘without a scar,’’ but employment lagged ‘‘further and 
further behind’’ and that Washington seemed willing to 
accept the situation ‘‘as a necessary evil.’’ 

Meany outlined a four-part program to secure full 
employment: (1) extension and liberalization of Federal 
unemployment insurance, an increase in the minimum 
wage law and broadening of railroad retirement benefits; 
(2) massive Federal spending for school construction, 
housing, airports, highways, community facilities and aid 
to economically depressed areas; (3) anintensive program 
of collective bargaining for pay increases and a shorter 
work week; (4) action by the Government to regain the 
U.S. lead in the scientific and technical race with Russia. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D II1.) told the delegates to dis- 
count the Administration’s ‘‘crowing’’ that March unem- 
ployment fell by 387,000, because ‘‘part of the more-than- 
seasonal improvement is due to the speculative buying and 
storage of steel in anticipation of a possible strike in 
July.’’ He said the Administration wanted to keep large 
numbers of workers unemployed ‘‘as built-in price stabi- 
lizers’’ to keep prices and wages down. 

Labor Secretary Mitchell defended the Administra- 
tion, saying the Government itself should not provide jobs 
for all, but should merely promote conditions conducive to 
full employment. He said he was proudto stand on a rec- 
ord of 64 million jobs and the highest weekly earnings in 
history. He said the following programs, either adopted 
or recommended by the Administration, would help relieve 
unemployment: the Federal highway program, the emer- 
gency housing act of 1958, depressed area legislation, 
broader unemployment insurance coverage, extension of 
minimum wage law coverage, equal pay for women and an 
end to discrimination on Government contract work, Mit- 
chell concluded by saying there would be 67 million work- 
ers employed by October or ‘‘I’ll eat myhat on the steps 
of the Labor Department,”’ 

Walter Reuther, president of the United Auto Workers 
and the rally’s main organizer, followed Mitchell, telling 
the delegates: ‘‘We like Jim Mitchell, But the unemployed 
can’t stand on pious platitudes and promises.”’ 

He added: ‘‘The tragedy is that Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration policies are not formed by Jim Mitchell but by Mr. 
George Humphrey on the quail hunts in Georgia.”’ 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
told the conference he had introduced a bill (S 1631) that 
day to establish an 11-man Commission on Unemployment 
Problems, Three of the members would be Senators, 
three would be Representatives and the remaining five 
would be appointed by the President from leaders of labor 
and business. Johnson said: ‘‘The members of the com- 
mission will hold public hearings. They willtaste, smell, 
feel and hear the despair of those parts of the country 
where men and women cannot find work and they will be 
required to report back to the Congress within 90 days 
with recommendations for action,’’ 

When the Senate adjourned later April 8, 67 Senators, 
18 of them Republicans, had joined with Johnson as co- 
sponsors of S 1631. 
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CED ECONOMY STUDIES 


The Committee for Economic Development, a re- 
search organization, April 5 and 8 released predictions of 
things to come in the national economy. 

In its April 5 release, CED predicted the Federal 
budget in 1968 would be at least $87 billion and perhaps as 
high as $115 billion, depending on Federal spending 
practices, This compared with an anticipated $81 billion 
in fiscal 1959, 

CED also predicted a rise in state spending, It said 
state and local spending probably would rise from $40 
billion in fiscal 1959 to $54 billion in fiscal 1968, an 
increase of 35 percent. CED said state and local debts 
would rise from $1.5 billion in fiscal 1959 to $3.5 billion 
in the period fiscal 1964 through fiscal 1968. 

In its April 8 study, CED termed President Eisen- 
hower’s fiscal 1960 budget ‘‘a reasonable adaptation to the 
prospects and uncertainties of the year ahead,”’ It said 
any increases in spending above Mr. Eisenhower’s re- 
quests ‘‘should be matched by additional taxes.’’ CED 
called for a halt to ‘‘the continuing raids by politically 
powerful pressure groups on the Federal Treasury,.’’ It 
said state governments should raise their unemployment 
benefits to ‘‘at least’’ half the workers’ earnings and pay 
the benefits for 26 weeks. (For earlier stories on spend- 
ing, budget, see Weekly Report p. 334, 412; for unemploy- 
ment compensation, see p. 527, 528) 

The CED recommended spending more than Mr. 
Eisenhower recommended for economic aid to under- 
developed countries, It said Federal economies could be 
attained by revamping: the farm program, veterans bene- 
fits, stockpiling, Federal grants-in-aids to the states, 
the tax system, apportionment formulas on land and water 
resource development projects and by lifting the interest 
rate restrictions on Government-backed loans and spend- 
ing no new money on public housing. 


FARM BUREAU 


The American Farm Bureau Federation March 25 
said it was withdrawing fromthe International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers because of ‘‘substantial con- 
flict’’ over farm policy. The International Federation is 
a non-governmental organization of farm groups in 70 
countries claiming a membership of 35 million farm 
families. 

Charles B. Shuman, Farm Bureau president, said the 
international group leaned toward greater emphasis on 
Government regulation of agriculture than the Farm 
Bureau recommended, He said the international feder- 
ation also tolerated more Government interference in 
international trade than the Farm Bureau advocated. 

James G, Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, which often disagrees sharply with the Farm 
Bureau on farm policy, heads the international federation. 





Correction 


The line beginning ‘‘Compensation...’’ in the 
lobby registration of Philip F. Jehle under ‘‘ Business 
Groups’’ on CQ Weekly Report p. 500, April3, 1959, 
should be deleted, The following line, reading ‘‘Ex- 
penses -- $3,500 yearly,’’ should be changed to read: 
‘‘Compensation -- $3,500 yearly.’’ Congressional 








Quarterly regrets the error. 








mC, Floor Action 


REA LOANS, FUNCTIONS 


The Senate April 8, by a 60-27 roll-call vote, passed 
and sent to the House an amended bill (S 144) to give the 
Administrator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, rather than the Secretary of Agriculture, final 
power to approve or disapprove REA loan applications, 
The bill also vested the REA Administrator once again 
with specific authority for carrying out all REA functions 
-- authority transferred from the Administrator to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by reorganization plans in 1939 
and 1953. Before passing S 144, the Senate rejected, by 
a 13-74 roll call, an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, offered by Sens, Richard B. Russell (D Ga.) and 
Carl T, Curtis (R Neb.), to make REA an independent 
agency. Also rejected, by a standing vote, was Sen. 
Homer E, Capehart’s (R Ind.) motion to recommit the 
bill. (For voting see chart p. 525) 

PROVISIONS -- As sent to the House, S 144: 

Restored to the Rural Electrification Administration 
and the REA Administrator all REA functions that were 
transferred to the Department of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Reorganization Plan No. 2of 
1939 and Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1953. 

Kept the REA within the Department of Agriculture 
under the general direction and supervision of the Secre- 
tary, but gave the REA Administrator final authority over 
REA loans. 

BACKGROUND -- S 144, sponsored by 25 Senators, 
was reported (S Rept 142) March 24 by the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, 

The Senate report said Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 
1939, which made the REA a unit of the Agriculture De- 
partment, had assigned the REA Administrator specific 
authority to carry out the functions given REA by Con- 
gress but had given the Secretary of Agriculture super- 
visory power, which the courts interpreted as permitting 
him to veto REA loans, Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1953, 
the report said, had taken the authority tocarry out REA 
functions away from the REA Administrator and vested it 
directly in the Secretary of Agriculture, who was em- 
powered to delegate it back to the REA Administrator or 
any other Agriculture functionary. 

In June 1957, the report said, the REA Administrator 
was directed to submit all loan applications for over 
$500,000 (sbusequently raised to $1 million) to the Agri- 
cultural Credit Services director for review. The purpose 
of S 144, the report said, wastovest authority for carry- 
ing out REA functions once again in the Administrator, 
subject to the Secretary of Agriculture’s supervision 
except for loans, over which the REA Administrator was 
to have final authority. 

Capehart, in a dissenting view, said the ‘‘fragmenta- 
tion of authority’? proposed in the Committee bill was an 
‘‘administrative monstrosity.’’ The objective of the Com- 
mittee’s majority, Capehart said, could only be realized 
by making REAcompletely independent. (For background, 
Weekly Report p. 476; 1953 Almanac p. 290) 

AMENDMENT REJECTED i 

Carl T. Curtis (R Neb.) and Richard B, Russell (D 
Ga.) -- Make REA in independent agency; April 8. Roll- 
call vote, 13-74, 
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The Week In Congress 















Labor in Politics The dimensions of the labor war chest in the 1958 


election are disclosed in Congressional Quarterly’s - 
analysis of official spending reports by 32 labor committees, The state-by-state and 
candidate-by-candidate study shows that labor put money into political campaigns in 


all but three states, and that, for the first time, it plunked more dollars into the Cc 
Democratic campaign kitty than the national Democratic committees did themselves, 
It also shows labor’s money handlers as shrewd investors who put their biggest _ 


stakes on 10 Democratic Senatorial hopefuls and saw all but one win. (Page 509) Boxs 














Republican Shift " brow 
The stage was apparently set for selection of Sen. eaPP ortionment Capit 
Thruston B, Morton (R Ky.) tosucceed Meade Alcorn Latest Census Bureau estimates on reap- 
as chairman of the Republican National Committee portionment of House seats following the 1960 Publ 
April 11. Morton, the leading Senate Republican in census indicate a transfer of 19 seats among Bills 
Eisenhower Support during his first term, flew infor various states, One effect will be to increase 
a conference with Alcorn April 3, said he would be slightly the weight of the seven largest states in Pres 
available for the job through the 1960 election. electoral college voting for President. If the es- Re 
(Page 518, 519) timates are accurate, there will also be a shift “ 
9 of political strength from the East to the West, Poli 
with the Midwest and South maintaining their on 
Follow the Leader? present status. (Page 516) Note 
Three more Senate Democrats added their voices to 
the criticism of Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Pre: 
Johnson which began with Sen, William Proxmire Unemployment Conference On ( 
(Wis.), Pat McNamara (Mich.) wrote Johnson tocom- 
plain of ‘‘lack of leadership’’ on the emergency unem- The AFL-CIO’s one-day mass conference on unem- 
ployment compensation bill, Wayne Morse (Ore.) ployment brought upwards of 6,000 unemployed work- Con 
called the Democratic leadership a ‘‘collusive ally’’ ers and local union officials to Washington April 8 -- Rou 
of the Administration and Joseph S, Clark (Pa.) a day after a March drop of 387,000in unemployment 
deplored the ‘‘restless and frustrated’’ state of was announced, The delegates heard George Meany, Flo 
younger Democrats, whom he said had no real chance Walter Reuther and other speakers outline labor’s Act 
to be heard on party policy. (Page 517) plans for an elusive goal: full employment. On Capi- 
tol Hill the House Ways and Means Committee a day 4 
. earlier began hearings on proposals on the Federal- Ol 
REA Authority state unemployment insurance program, (Page 527, Che 
A bill to give final authority over Rural Electrifi- 528) 
cation Administration loans to the REA Administra- We 
tor, instead of the Secretary of Agriculture, was Coi 


passed by the Senate on a 60-27 roll-call vote. Sen. 
Capehart called it -spite legislation directed against 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, Except for 
final authority over loans, however, the REA would 
remain under the general direction and supervision 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. (Page 529) 





Roll-Call Votes 


SENATE: Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration loans and functions, page 525. 














This and That 


Republicans issued a statistical analysis of the 1958 
election showing they fell down heavily in urban 
areas....New debate over nuclear fallout indicated 
hearings scheduled for May could cause fireworks.... 
An air pollution bill and debate on water pollution 
moved forward in Congressional committees.,..The 
Committee for Economic Development issued two re- 
ports tending to back up President Eisenhower’s posi- 
tion on the budget....In its March hearings, the 
McClellan Select Committee concentrated on Team- 
sters Union and coin machine industry problems.... 
(Page 518, 521, 524, 526) 
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